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Tue ties of friendship, strong in childhood and 
youth, are often weakened by the advance of age. 
Riches and rank, adversity and misfortune, quickly 3 
establish a difference of position between those 
who were for a long time upon the same level. 
It is extremely mortifying to the pride to meet 
with a friend, very cordial in his manner, whose 
exterior announces indigence. Strong and gene- 
rous minds, only, are capable of unchanging 
friendship. To such, the attainment of a high 
rank creates a warmer desire for the society 
of old friends, and they, alone, experience the 
sweet pleasure, reserved for true greatness, of 
hearing the remark: e 

««He remains unchanged by fortune, and is, 
indeed, worthy of all the happiness which he en- 
joys and all the applause he receives.” 

Emily Valrive and Celine Dorval were pupils, 
froma very early age, at the same boarding school. 
The congeniality of their minds naturally drew | 
them towards each other and bound them together 
by that pure and lively sentiment which is 
awakened in such souls by the enjoyment together ‘ 
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of the first pleasures and the sweet exchange of 
the first secrets. 

Emily was the daughter of a celebrated lawyer 
who, by his talents and labors, had contributed 
much to the prosperity of the nation. The father 
of Celine was a distinguished man of letters, who, 
simple and modest, an enemy to literary coteries, 
and satisfied with an independence, devoted him- 
self to labor for the improvement of his fellow 
beings. He desired no rank, and, satisfied with 
his success as an author, found his greatest delight 
in his love for and study of the arts. The two 
young friends, on an equality as regarded fortune 
and position in society, were bound the more 
closely to each other by the pleasure they expe- 
rienced in being able to name the authors of their 
existenceswith respect and honor. Whilst the 
father ob renewed, at the tribune, laws 
too long forgotten, and attempted to re-establish 
the warm social feeling and ancient splendor of 
France, the father of Celine disseminated in his 
writings,those regenerating moral principles which 
could not be without a good effect upon society. 
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‘Emily and Celine were inseparable; they pur- 
sued the same studies and cultivated the same 
talents. 
the prizes which were offered for the purpose of 
exciting emulation, was as grateful to the other 
as if it had been awarded to herself. Their attach- 
ment was carried to such an extent, that, per- 


dressed alike. Neither possessed a gown, a 
jewel, or the simplest ribbon, which the other 
did not have also. It seemed, indeed, as if they 
had been formed by nature to be friends, for 
there was considerable resemblance in their fea- 
tures, manner and tone of voice. 


This tender attachment, which increased in | 


The success of one, in obtaining any of | 
‘ depths of their pure hearts. 
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caused them to shed some bitter tears, and their 
protestations of deep regard, and vows of never 
ending love for each other came from the inmost 
Who could have 
convinced them at this moment that time can 
throw his chilling influences around the warmest 


} souls ? 
mitted by their parents to do so, they even ; 


When Emily arrived at her father’s hotel, she 
found a splendid suit of rooms prepared for her ; 
there was a chamber, a boudoir and a library, 


, the furniture of each after the latest fashion. In 
, the chamber was a splendidly carved mahogany 
bedstead with curtains of embroidered muslin; a 


strength each day, was, previously to their leav- | 


ing school, more strongly cemented by a newly 


awakened sentiment of gratitude on the part of } 


Emily. She had a serious attack of fever, by 
which her life was endangered; and although all 
around her were very attentive, she owed her 


recovery, in a great measure, to the unwearied » 
watching of Celine, who remained night and day ‘ 


at her bedside. This circumstance bound the two 
maidens more closely together, and the ene expe- 
rienced the same happiness in being able to say 
‘<I have saved thee!” as the other in incessantly 
repeating, ««I owe to thee my life!” 


round somno, with a fine white marble top, upon 
which was -a porcelain vase containing a .rose 
bush now in full bloom; asecretary with columns 
of citron wood richly bronzed ; and chairs of cor- 
responding beauty. Upon the chimney-piece was 
a fine clock, representing Sappho, playing upon 
the harp, on each side of which was a vase of 
rich exotics. 
the best authors, uniformly and splendidly bound ; 
a rich toned piano of the best manufacture, with 


> a fine selection of music from the latest operas, 


; and from the best masters. 


They lived in this intimacy as long as they | 


remained at the school, promising themselves to 
leave it on the same day. 
nearer than they thought. Emily’s father, whose 
talents and signal services rendered him, at this 
time, one of the most distinguished men in the 
nation, was called to an eminent post, and ele- 
vated at once to all the dignities and honors 
which his virtue merited. Obliged to leave his 


This period was } 


On the opposite side 
of the room was a mahogany easel, a box of 
colors, and many large morocco porte-feuilles 
filled with the rarest engravings. As for the 
boudoir, it was really a fairy temple; the light 
was softened by coming through rose colored 


gauze, and produced an enchanting effect. From 


: the middle of the ceiling, which represented the 


modest domicil to occupy a rich house, necessary 
to enable him to fill that social position into | 
which his new office introduced him, he wished | 


to have his only daughter again nearhim. Emily 
was sixteen years of age, and, in consequence of 
the healthy emulation which her friendship with 
Celine had excited, her naturally good mind was 
so well cultivated, that her parents did not hesi- 
tate to take her from the happy home of her 
youth. Celine, who would have found a life at 
the school insupportable after the departure of a 


was characterized. 


friend with whom she had so long been intimate, : 


begged permission of her parents to allow her to 
return home also, and the two inseparables left 
together. - 

They had so long breathed the sameiitmosphere, 
partaken of the same food, and a 
the same pleasures, that the thought of the com- 
paratively great separation which they must now 
endure, although they were to live in the same 
city where they might meet daily if they chose, 


sky, was suspended a richly carved alabaster 


lamp bespangled with golden stars. Divans of 


grey Chinese silk were arranged around and in the 


centre of the room was a tea-table, the top of 


which was an exquisite mosaic; upon it was 
placed a beautiful service of pure porcelain. 
Emily’s mother had arranged this apartment in 
which she had collectedall that opulence, prompted 
by a blind affection for her daughter, could pro- 
cure. 

Celine occupied a single chamber, its principal 
attraction consisting in the neatness by which it 
A plain cherry bedstead, 
with simple white muslin curtains, a little secre- 
tary, upon which was placed the terrestrial and 
celestial globes, containing a few choice authors, 
a little sofa made of a light wood and covered 
with blue Utretcht velvet, a writing table, and a 
half-dozen straw bottom chairs, made up all the 
furniture of this unpretending apartment. All 


the ornaments of the chimney-piece consisted of 


two vases of plain old porcelain, filled with sim- 
ple but beautiful flowers, gathered from M. Dor- 
val’s little garden. The wall, covered with a 
cheap but neat paper, was hung round with de- 
signs from the dramatic works of Celine’s father, 


In the library was a collection of 
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whose portrait hung on the one side of the chim- 
ney-piece, the other being occupied by that of 
Emily. 

A few days after the young friends were in- 
stalled in their respective apartments, Emily, 
impatient that Celine should see the splendor in 
which she lived, called upon her. She showed 
toward her the same warmth of manner, the 
same tenderness which she had displayed on part- 
ing, and after spending a few minutes at M. Dor- 
val’s, almost forced Celine to accompany her 
home to dinner, where she was cordially received 
by Emily’s father. They had hardly arrived 
when Emily conducted her friend to her chamber, 
pointing out with an evident satisfaction all its 
beauties, then to the boudoir with its delicious 
twilight, and then to the library. Celine was 
struck with the beauty of all she saw, congratu- 
lated her companion upon the richness and’ ele- 
gance which surrounded her, but without any 
great degree of enthusiasm, or evincing any 
desire to possess such luxuries herself. Of all 
the objects she saw, those which most attracted 
her attention were the fine piano and the elegant 
selection of music. With what pleasure did she 
execute the many morceauxs which she there 
found, and with what satisfaction, for she was 
devotedly fond of music, did she turn over the 
works of the most celebrated composers. Whilst 
thus engaged a servant announced that dinner 
was served, and Emily with difficulty drew 
Celine from her intoxicating employment, sur- 
prised that the splendors of her apartments did 
not produce a greater effect, and feeling, for the 
first tume a want of sympathy in her friend. 

After dinner was over, she proposed to Celine 
a ride to the Bois de Boulogne in their caléche 
with her mother. 

‘‘Oh, I will go very willingly,” said Celine 
naively. «I have never ridden in a caléche and 
it will be quite a treat to me; but,’’ added she, 
«‘I am dressed very simply, and after the agree- 
ment we have made to dress alike I shall see you 
compelled to appear in this resort of all the 
fashionable people of Paris, in the simple habili- 
ments which I wear.” 

«Oh no matter,” stammered Emily, reddening 
in spite of herself, ««I claim—TI mean, I will. be 
faithful to the compact we have made, and:go to 
make a toilet similar to yours.”’ 

She soon appeared in a calico frock without 
ornaments, a muslin kerchief, a straw hat tied 
with a simple white ribbon, cotton stockings, 
black prunella shoes and a white woollen shawl. 
They entered the vehicle, and were soon whirl- 
ing round the beautiful roads of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, where they were evidently taken for two 
school-girls. This excursion deeply mortified 
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Emily’s pride, but she hid her chagrin, and, whilst 
returning with Celine to her father, loaded her 
with caresses, frequently assuring her that nothing 
could lessen the warm affection she entertained 
for her. 

One day some time after this ride, having made 
many calls with her mother, Emily stopped to 
see Celine who, in her turn, begged her friend to 
spend the day and evening with her. 

‘«¢ I cannot, it is trae,” said she, «offer you a 
ride in the Bois de Boulogne, but I propose that 
we attend this evening the first performance of an 
opera by one of our most celebrated composers.’ 

Emily with the consent of her mother accepted 
the invitation, avowing that she would enjoy 
herself much more than she had done at the Bois 
de Boulogne, where she confessed she was not 
much amused. But a new difficulty here met the 
two friends; Emily, who had been paying visits 
of ceremony, was splendidly attired, whilst 
Celine was dressed in her usual simple manner, 
and had nothing in her wardrobe that would com- 
pare with the rich clothing of her friend. It was 
necessary then that the brilliant Emily should 
renounce her rich toilet, which now began to 
afford a great degree of pleasure, and assume the 
plain dress of her friend, who, thinking as she did, 
that nothing should be sufficient to break the 
sacred compact into which they had entered, set 
herself good naturedly to work to prepare for 
Emily a dress similar to her own. 

She had already laid out a calico gown and mus- 
lin kerchief, when M. Dorval, who was a close 
observer, perceiving the mortification of Emily 
which she was unable entirely to conceal, re- 
marked, adroitly, to his daughter, that it was 
impossible now that they lived separately in the 
world to preserve all the habits which they had 
contracted at school. Then addressing her friend 
in an affectionate tone : 

«I can readily imagine, mademoiselle,’’ said 
he, «« how much it costs you to break the engage- 
ment you have made with my daughter; but the 
high rank to which your father has, deservedly, 
been elevated, will no longer allow you to pre- 
serve this uniform costume. It will be necessary 
for you always to descend to Celine, who cannot, 
possibly, in her dress, aspire to an equality with 
yourself, and, where there is not an equality of 
sacrifices, there can no longer be any pleasure. 
Take my advice, disengage yourselves from this 
agreement, and let your friendship consist, hence- 
forth, ntl similarity of clothing, but in the 
purity an armth of your affection for each 
other.” 

Emily was rejoiced at these observations of M. 
Dorval, but she dared not be the first to acquiesce 


in what she so much desired. Cel-ne, convineed 
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of their justice, took the hand of her friend, and 
with a sweetness mingled with dignity, said : 

‘¢ It is for me to cancel an agreement which re- 
quires all the sacrifices to come from you. I 
absolve you, then, from your promise, my dear 
Emily, satisfied that, in the richest as well as in 
the most simple habiliments, I shall always find 
the friend of my childhood.” 

Emily replied by pressing Celine in her arms 
and kissing her warmly. ‘They started for the 
opera, not in an elegant carriage, but in a hack- 
ney coach, which did not move along very easily, 
and the two friends appeared in public, for the 
first time, differently dressed. 

The unaccustomed restraint to which Emily 
was subjected in her new mode of life, caused her 


gentle and modest friend, with whom she fre- 
quently passed whole days. 


to Celine, «« your chamber, although simple and 
unpretending, is a delightful place.”’ 

‘«« Your portrait, dear Emily,” replied her friend, 
is not to me the least attractive ornament. It is 
an exact resemblance, and I often surprise myself 
with my eyes fixed attentively upon it—it almost 
seems as if it smiled upon me at such times and 
were ready to speak.” 

«Then I will write upon the frame what I 
could wish it to say for me,’’ said Emily with 
emotion; «you remember that it was taken a 
short time after I recovered from the dangerous 
illness with which I was attacked at school.” 

And she traced upon it the words : 

‘«¢ I owe to thee, dear Celine, my life!” 
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said Emily, one day, «you must come to me 


} in the morning, my dear Celine; it is the only 


time we can enjoy, uninterruptedly, each other’s 
society. The fashionable world gives employ- 
ment to almost every moment of my time: so 
you must come in the morning, my dear, at our 


’ breakfast hour.”’ 


Celine, always unsuspicious and confiding, 
took pleasure in conforming to the wishes of her 
friend, and came still less frequently to see her 
for fear of encroaching upon her time, but even 
when she did call rarely found Emily at home. 
She could not help perceiving, at last, however, 


; the restraint and embarrassment that Emily felt 


; in her society, and which in spite of her dissimu- 


} lation she could not entirely conceal. Too sen- 
to find relief and pleasure in the society of her | 


sitive not to feel this change deeply, but too proud 


>} to complain of it, she remained silent, and deter- 
} mined to hazard a last proof of the regard of her 
“Truly,” said she, on one of these oceasions ‘ 
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Celine was deeply touched, and unable to re- | 


strain her emotion, cried, 

‘‘No! dear Emily, nothing can ever break the 
firm ties which bind us together.” 

M. Dorval, who was a witness to this deep and 
sincere outpouring of the heart, believed, for a 
moment, that he had mistaken the character of 
Emily, and flattered himself that his daughter 


still preserved her friend. He was soon unde- : 


ceived, but wishing to allow Celine herself, who 
was blindly attached to her friend, to perceive 
the evidences, daily becoming more apparent, of 
the estrangement of Emily, said nothing to her 
with regard to his suspicions. An occasion, how- 
ever, soon offered which proved to Celine that 
her dearly cherished friend had lost that affec- 
tionate regard she once entertained forjher. The 
friends saw each other less frequentlyyand Emily, 
although up to this time their vistts had been 
exchanged without ceremony, now required 
Celine to inform her, previously, of the days on 
which she might expect to see her. 

“As we receive company every evening,” 


former friend. Emily had, for some time, ceased 
to invite Celine to dine with her at any time 
when company was expected to assemble at her 
father’s house. Celine had, at first, attributed 
this forgetfulness to the effect of the confusion 
consequent upon the fashionable life she led, but, 
wishing to ascertain her true motives, she deter- 
mined to go the next Wednesday, at which time 
she knew, M. Valrive usually gave an entertain- 
ment, without informing Emily of her intention. 
She dressed herself in her most simple clothing 
and, accompanied by an old domestic, went to the 
house of her friend to whom she said on enter- 
ing: 


‘«¢ My father and mother were compelled to be 


; absent from home to-day, and I have come, my 


dear Emily, to dine with you.” 
‘¢Tam very glad to see you,” replied Emily, 


} reddening at the deceit, and completing at the 
; moment a most brilliant toilette, «« but we shall 
} have with us, to-day, a great number of fashion- 
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able and distinguished guests.” 

«« Of what. consequence is that, my friend? [ 
shall be near to you.” 

«« To be sure, but then etiquette compels us to 
be reserved in the presence of these great men ; 
we shall hardly be able to exchange a single word. 
But, excuse me a moment. I will go and tell my 
mother of your arrival, the better R 

And without finishing the sentence, she left the 
amazed Celine more than half convinced that 
pride and fortune had estranged Emily from her 
and that she no longer had a friend. Emily went 
to her mother, and told her that her dear Celine had 
come, but without being prepared, and did not de- 
sire to make her appearance in so imposing an 
assemblage, as was expected to dinner. She 
begged that their dinner might be served in her 





’ own apartment, as she had determined not to 
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appear at the public table preferring, rather, to 
enjoy the society of her old triend. Returning to 
Celine, she told her that her mother, fearing she 
would be embarrassed to appear in her simple 
dress at a repast of so much ceremony where.she 
was entirely unacquainted with any persons, pro- 
posed to have a quiet dinner served up at a more 
reasonable hour, in her own chamber. 

Celine read, very plainly, in the eyes of Emily, 
the truth, that she had no other end in view in 
making this proposal than to avoid presenting to 
her fashionable acquaintances, the simple and 
modestly dressed daughter of a man of letters. 
Her first impulse was to leave the house imme- 
diately, but she had dismissed her domestic, and 
M. Valrive’s people were so much occupied that 
she would have been compelled to go home alone. 
Desirous, too, of pushing this proof of Emily’s 
friendship to the end, she, upon a moment’s re- 
flection feigned to believe what had been said and 
accepted the proposition. Emily, who was really 
anxious to be rid of her old friend that she might 
join the company, whose society she now so much 
preferred, ordered the servant to bring up their 
dinner at a very early hour. About four o’clock 
a dish of rice soup was brought up and deposited 
upon the little somno, near which Emily drew 
her chair, and calling upon Celine to follow her 
example spread a napkin upon her knees on which 
she placed her plate of soup. As the usual dinner 
hour was six o’clock, the meal of our friends was 
composed of the remains of the preceding day’s 
repast. After the soup, came, successively in 
consequence of the small size of the table on 
which there was not room for all the dishes at one 
time, the remains of a fowl, two cold, tough 
larks, an artichoke with oil, and some sour cream. 
The dessert which followed was of the same cha- 
racter. 

Celine, whose natural sensibility combatted 
strongly for some moments with her indignation, 
restrained her feelings with much difficulty. She 
ate little, and scarcely dared to trust herself to 
raise her eyes to those of Emily who made use of 
every pretext to hasten this meagre repast in the 
hope that Celine would then return home, and 
leave her at liberty to make her appearance at 
the table with her father’s guests. Celine felt 
that all the ties which had bound them te each 
other were now for ever ruptured ; and, pretending 
a slight indisposition, returned to her home ac- 
companied by one of the maids. She was deeply 
grieved at the treatment of Emily. When she 
reached her chamber, her suppressed feelings gave 
way in a flood of tears. She cast her eyes upon 
the portrait of Emily which still hung in its place, 
and shuddered to think of the great change which 
had taken place as she read once more the inscrip- 
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; tion «<I owe to thee, dear Celine my life,” traced 
by the hand of her former friend upon the frame. 
and almost involuntarily added these words ; «« And 
yet I have outraged thee!” 

Her father entered the chamber at the moment 
her trembling hand had completed the new in- 
scription, and he at once perceived, from the dis- 
tressed appearance of Celine, who was still weep- 
ing, that something had occurred to develope the 
selfishness he felt satisfied reigned supreme in the 
} heart of Emily. On questioning his daughter 
with regard to her distress, she detailed to him al! 
that had occurred at M. Valrive’s. 

‘‘T am not at all surprised at this,” said he 
‘««It is rarely we find those in the world who are 
able, to resist the tendency of elevation and 
opulence, to estrange their hearts from pure and 
unselfish love.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! who would have believed,” cried Celine. 
with her eyes still fixed upon the portrait, «that 
one with such a deep expression of sweet and 
touching gratitude depicted in her countenance. 
could have thus outraged the feelings of a friend 
who loved her.” 

‘If they had only given you a good dinner ;”’ 
said M. Dorval laughing, «but two tough old 
larks and the sour cream, were too bad,—it 
; would be asad consummation of this friendship 
if it were to be the cause of your death by in- 
3 digestion. But, my dear Celine, disappointments 
} like the one of to-day, which so much affects you, 
} Ihave experienced more than once in my life. 
Friends are like fortune, whose car they so closely 
: follow, more easily won than retained.”’ 
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Emily, who had observed the expression of cha- 
grin, which Celine, in spite of her efforts could not 
entirely conceal, was not deceived by the sudden in- 
disposition which had been the pretext to leave, 
and feeling some twinges of conscience, sent her 

femme-de-chambre early the next morning, to en- 
quire after her health. Celine replied coldly to 
her enquiries that she was much better, but that 
the hastily swallowed dinner of the preceding 
day had, in some degree, disordered her stomach. 
Emily was convinced, when this reply was re- 
ported to her, that Celine had been wounded by 
her conduct, and called some days after with he: 
mother, for the purpose of dissipating what she 
regarded asa passing cloud. Celine was occupied 
in her father’s study when the ladies were an- 
nounced. She begged him not to say any thing 
, which would Jead to an explanation, ran to her 
chamberiand, taking down Emily’s portrait, with 
the sssilliceniatien. put it aside in a closet 
So habituated to fulfil the offices of friendship, 
and indulgent and generous as she was she entirely 
forgot, at this moment, the outrage she had expe- 
‘rienced. Emily was never more condescending 
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and tender. No allusion was, at first, made tothe 


unpleasant circumstance which had occurred but , 


profiting by a moment when her mother, who 
was a woman of intelligence, was closely engaged 


in conversation with M. Dorval, she drew Celine : 
into her chamber that she might have a particular 


explanation. 

‘«« You left our house very hastily, the other day 
my dear,” said she. 

«<I did not wish to deprive you of the pleasure 
of appearing at the dinner table and assisting your 
mother to do the honors of the house,” replied 
Celine. 


«I hope you were not offended with her be- ; 
cause of the proposition to take dinner with me | 


in my own apartment.” 


‘¢Oh no! believe me, I know better how to 
render justice to your excellent mother. I was 
so simply dressed, that, in truth, I was not pre- 
pared to appear in such a company.” 


«« Ah! you do not know of what a weight this | 
assurance relieves me,” replied Emily with an | 


appearance of feeling. « But I no longer see my 
portrait over your mantel piece.” 


‘‘It has become stained; I took it down this | 


morning, and shall not replace it till the stain is 
removed.” 


‘«« IT hope you will soon be enabled to restore it 
to its place, my dearest Celine,” said Emily. «It 
is a great pleasure to me to know that it will 
bring me more frequently before the mind of my 
friend, and keep alive in her heart the tender 
memory of our happy school-days, one of the 
dearest occurrences of which, to me, is com- 
memorated on the frame of this portrait.” 

«« Ah yes!” replied Celine «I often think of 
those happy hours.” 

«They are delightful reminiscences to me— 


but, Celine, what is the matter? you appear ° 


thoughtful and abstracted.” 

‘*You know that the twenty-fourth is my 
father’s birth day, on which occasion it is his 
custom to have at his house a reunion of men of 


letters, artists and intelligent ladies. Prepara- | 


tion for this fete has necessarily given me much 


to do and to think of. But you forget that we | 


have left your mother alone with papa, and, al- 


though I am sure she will not be wearied of his ! 
society, I should not like to keep her waiting for © 


9 


you 
The two young ladies returned to the parlor 
where Emily attempted to sustain a li 
the conversation, but not with suffi 
to remove the impression from the mind of M. 
Dorval, that the outrage Celine had suffered was 
to be attributed entirely to Emily, for, he was 
satisfied that her parents had too much true polite- 
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> ness and good sense to wish to exclude his daugh- 


ter from their table. 

When Emily returned home, and reflected upon 
her cool and formal reception by Celine, she could 
not help perceiving that the dinner in her chamber 
on the fete-day had not entirely passed from the 
remembrance of the latter. She could not help 


| feeling pained at heart when she reflected upon 


her treatment of the sincere and affectionate 
Celine, and determined to seize this occasion of 
M. Dorval’s birth-day fete to remove from her 
mind every trace of her just indignation, by 


; attempting to prove to her that she did not regard 


any distinction of position in society. She ac- 
quainted her parents that she had been invited by 
} M. and Madame Dorval, to attend the reunion at 
} their house on the twenty-fourth. When the day 
arrived she made a simple but elegant toilette, and 
’ without having acquainted Celine with her inten- 
tion, surprised the latter by her unexpected ap- 
; pearance. 
«The fete of your father,” said she, in an 
’ affectionate tone, «« cannot be indifferent to me, 
‘and I have come to share with you, my dear 
| Celine, the cares and pleasures of this happy 
day.” 
Celine, although somewhat confounded, allowed 
; Emily to embrace her, and could not help return- 
ing her caresses. She then went to announce the 
arrival of Emily to her parents. 
«« What!” asked M. Dorval. «She has come 
to dine with you?” 
«« Yes!” replied Celine, «: but she comes with 
’ so much grace and with such a touching affability 
that she entirely disarms me.”’ 

««T am not surprised that the remains of your 
former affection should‘make you feel thus leniently 
} toward her, but at the same time, I am sure you 
) know too well, what is due to yourself to hesitate 


{ to give to the proud and selfish Emily, the lesson 
} she merits, and which will, doubtless, be a useful 
one to her. Return to your chamber and leave 
all to me.”’ P 

As soon as his daughter had left the room, M. 
Dorval called an old and faithful domestic and 
; said to him : 

‘«¢«Could you not, Joseph, procure me two old 
and tough larks, roasted yesterday, or the day be- 
fore ?” 

; «« What in the world does monsieur wish with 
} such a delicate morsel ?”? asked Joseph. 

| «Do as I require and I will inform you in good 
} time.” 

«« I will go to the little cook shopat the corner.”’ 
; «There is another essential to which I wish 
> you to attend; tell Marguerite to have, at four 
) o’clock precisely some sour cream.”’ 

} « How! sour cream ?”’ 
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«¢ Yes, sour—a little cream of tartar or citron 
juice will very easily effect that.” 

‘«< T will go and tell her, but I doubt very much 
whether she will consent to spoil the cream for 
monsieur—besides, she is very busily engaged 
this morning.”’ 

« Very well,” said M. Dorval, «I will go and 
explain to her my reason for wishing to have it 
thus. -Do not forget to procure what I have re- 
quested.” 

During this interview, Celine had conducted 
Emily to her chamBer and was entertaining her 


with an account of the amusements expected from } 


her father’s friends during the day. 

«¢ And can I not join with you,’ said Emily, 
‘sin showing to your worthy father the deep re- 
gard I have for him?” 

«© A word, or a flower from your hand will 
suffice,’ replied Celine. «And I am sure you 
would rather be with the spectators of our intel- 
lectual games, amongst whom you will find ladies 
of distinguished merit; who possess grace with- 
out affectation, dignity without stiffness, and, above 
all, an ease of manners, which gives evidence of 
cultivated minds. Oh! there is no class of per- 
sons in Paris more amiable or more attractive 
than these artist’s wives.” 

‘«< T have no doubt of it,” said Emily abstracted- 
ly as if she did not exactly sympathize with 
Celine’s affections. «‘ But I see nothing of my 
portrait ?” 

«<No,” replied Celine, ««the stain is not yet 
removed from it.” 

«¢ It must have a deep stain upon it.” 


«« Yes, very deep! but I sincerely hope that it | 


will be eventually removed.” 

A servant at this moment came in and informed 
Celine that her father desired to see her. Emily 
congratulated herself upon the happy idea she had 
conceived of conciliating her friend, and in anti- 
cipation, saw all eyes attracted by her appearance 
and all attention directed toward her as the 
daughter of a distinguished man. But what was 
her astonishment, when Celine re-entered the 
apartment with an embarrassed air, blushing as 
she said :— 

‘<T come, dear Emily, to announce to you a 
scruple of my father, which indeed, upon reflec- 
tion, I cannot blame. He thinks that it is incon- 
sistent with the dignity of your father for his 
daughter to dine with a few authors and simple 
artists, and,—he has charged me to—to propose— 
that you should dine with me in my chamber.” 

At these words Emily turned pale; she began 
to suspect that the insult which she had offered 
to Celine, andof which she imagined the last trace 
had been removed from the mind of M. Dorval 


was ever present to him, and that he sought to ° 
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; punish her for it. This suspicion was changed 
; into certainty, when she saw Joseph, upon whose 
; countenance played a mischievous smile which 
indicated that he was acting under instructions, 
: roll into the chamber a mahogany somno with a 
’ marble top, and deposite upon it a dish of rice 
; soup. He then placed a seat and handed a plate 
} to the fine Emily who, in turn, found herself ob- 
liged to imitate Celine, aud to use her knees for 
{a table. The old domestic served, in the same 
; order, the same dishes, which Emily had furnish- 
ed at the dinner at her house ; the two cold larks, 
} and the sour cream making the most conspicuous 
} part of the entertainment. The dessert which 
followed the dinner was proportionably dry and 
meagre. 

Emily who read in the eyes of her friend the 
pain it cost her to obey what she felt satisfied 
was the command of M. Dorval, did not wish to 
augment her pain by an explanation. She feigned 
to be ignorant of the design of her host, and call- 
ing all her self possession to her aid, in spite of 
her deep mortification she preserved, during the 
dinner, the best possible countenance. Celine 
‘ however, could not help perceiving that Emily 
suffered much, and endeavored to distract her 
mind from the present unpleasant circumstances 
by calling up the many delightful hours they had 
spent together at school. 

At six o’clock, M. Dorval, Jeft the parlor in 
which a number of his friends had already col- 
lected, and sought the two recluses ; he approached 
Emily, who could not help casting down her eyes 
at his appearance‘and said to her : 

«¢ Mademoiselle, many persons of distinction, 
} who do not consider it any condescension to asso- 
ciate with men of letters, are met at my house : 
} will you do me the honor to accept my hand and 
: 
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appear amongst them ?” 

He conducted her to the saloon, where she soon 
found herself surrounded by those who in litera- 

> ture and art, were the most celebrated and posses- 
» sed the most amiable characters. All paid her 
} the most flattering attention, and during the even- 
; ing, when engaged in one of those delightful 
) literary recreations in which each one contributes 
; some impromptu effusion, her heart fluttered with 
, delight when she heard M. Dorval draw a most 
flattering portrait of her father, whom he pro- 
; nounced worthy at once of the general esteem 
{ which was entertained for him and the confidence 
} of his sovereign. The tears which involuntarily 
started from, her eyes upon hearing the universal 
: plaudits of ‘the guests at these remarks, were 
| taken by all as the effect of filial affection; but 
; Emily at this moment, felt so keenly her own 
? littleness of soul which had led her to commit an 
outrage upon such noble and generous hearts as 
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these, that she could not restrain herself, and 
bitter tears flowed freely. Oh! how truly does 
kindness from those we have wronged «heap living 
coals upon the head.” 

To this part of the entertainment succeeded a 


now flowed the conversation, how many good | Emily ; «fear and shame now fill her soul ; and 


things were said and appreciated. Delicate bon 
mots and witty sallies free from any malignity, 
gushed forth at every moment. 


Ata sign from > gs jnferiors.” 
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{ with regard to this subject, to her parents, gave 
; and received the last kiss, got into her carriage 


and left them. 


‘««]T have now good reason to believe that my 


ch ; friend is restored to me,” cried Celine, intoxica- 
delicious supper from which was banished every ‘ 


thing like formality or display, each taking his { 
place at the table without any regard to celebrity ; 
or position in society. With what delightful zest } 


ted with joy, «and I can now efface the painful 
inscription which I have placed upon the portrait.” 

«Do not be in too great a hurry,” said M. 
Dorval, who had closely observed the manner of 


her pride has suffered the more deeply because she 


’ has found herself humiliated by those she regards 


her father, Celine sang a new song, called the | 


duties of friendship, the burthen of which was, 


‘«« How oft we lose the joy of life 
By a moment of neglect.” 


Emily, seated opposite to M. Dorval, gave evi- 
dence by her blushes that she felt the application 


‘«< But, my father, the pain she evidently expe- 


‘ rienced whilst I was singing and the rapid blushes 


of this song of which he was the author and his ' 


pleasant glance seemed to say : 
‘It is thus we avenge ourselves upon you.” 


Celine and her father accompanied her to her car- 
riage. On the step she stopped suddenly and said 
in an agitated voice. 

‘< Oh how culpable you have shown me to be; 
the lesson I have received will never be effaced 


, ance. 


which passed over her countenance—”’ 


«¢ Were but evidences of vexation and shame,” 
replied M. Dorval. «+ She did not show that de- 
gree of humiliation which is the sure indication 
of a true conviction of evil and a sincere repent- 
Her eyes too, were dry when yours were 


; filled with tears.” 
Soon after, a message came for Emily and > 


} founded. 


This conclusion of M. Dorval was too well 
Emily never met Celine without expe- 


} rlencing a degree of suffering which she endeavored 


’ in vain to conceal; and Celine soon felt that, al- 
} though neglect may be pardoned in a friend it is 


é 


from my memory,” and pressing warmly the } 


hands of M. Dorval, she added in a supplicating } 


tone, «if I have any claim upon your indulgence, 
my dear sir, promise me, oh! promise me! that 
you will not inform my parents of the outrage I 


? 


not always in one’s power entirely to forget it. 
Little by little they met less frequently and at 
last avoided occasions of meeting. Celine first 


> felt it her duty to make a perfect rupture of the 


2 
) 


? 
¢ 
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committed upon your daughter ; they would never } 


forgive me, if they knew of it.” 

With these words she embraced Celine, whose 
warm caress proved to her that she was already 
forgiven. Emily redoubled her protestations and 
thanks, and after having received from M. 
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feeble tie which now bound her to Emily; her 
father, redoubled his tenderness, to console her 
for the loss of her early friend. 

‘Friendship, my daughter,” said he, «is a 


- faithful mirror whiqh instantly displays the effect 
; of the least impure breath; nothing is more rare 


; than a perfect and mutual sympathy which indeed 
; can exist between those only whose position in 
Dorval the assurance that he would remain silent ’ society is equal.”’ 
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* And they twain shall be one flesh.” 


Ir we are two, we are two 80, » 
As stiif twin compasses are two, 
Thou the fixt foot, which makes no show 
To stir, but doth if t’other do : 


And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet; if the other far doth roam, 


It leans, and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as that comes home. 


So shall thou be to me, who must 
Like th’ other foot, eccentric run: 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


BY MRS. S&S. 


‘< INDEPENDENCE !’’—it is the word of all others, 
that Irish—men, women, and children—least ° 
understand ; and the calmness, or rather indiffer- ; 
ence, with which they submit to dependence, 
bitter and miserable as it is, must be a source of 
deep regret to all who «love the land,” or who 
feel anxious to uphold the dignity of human kind. : 
Let us select a case,—such as are abundant in ° 
every neighborhood. 

Shane Thurlough, for example, «as dacent a ‘ 
boy,’ and Shane’s wife, as «« clane-skinned a girl,” ° 
as any in the world. There is Shane, an active, 
handsome-looking fellow, leaning over the half ‘ 
door of his cottage, kicking a hole in the wall : 
with his brogue, and picking up all the gravel 
within his reach, wherewith to pelt those useful ; 
Irish scavengers, the ducks. Let us speak to } 
him. 

‘¢ Good morrow, Shane !”’ 

‘««Och! the bright bames of heavenon ye every » 
day '—and kindly welcome, my lady !—and won’t 
ye step in and rest ?—it’s powerful hot, and a } 
beautiful summer, sure—the Lord be praised!” 

«« Thank you, Shane. I thought you were going ° 
to cut the hay-field to-day; if a heavy shower 
come, it will be spoiled; it has been fit for the > 


scythe these two days.” g 


«« Sure, it’s all owing to that thief o’ the world, } 
Tom Parrel, my lady. Didn’t he promise me the } 
loan of his scythe ?—and, by the same token, I > 
was to pay him for it; and, depinding on that, I 
didn’t buy one—what I’ve been threatening to do » 
for the last two years.” 

«< But why don’t you go to Carrick and purchase ‘ 
one ?” 

«To Carrick! Och, ’tis a good step to Carrick, ; 
and my toes are on the ground (saving your pre- ; 
sence), for I depinded on Tim Jarvis to tell Andy ° 
Cappler, the brogue-maker, to do my shoes; and ; 
—bad luck to him, the spalpeen !—he forgot it.” ° 

‘«« Where’s your pretty wife, Shane ?” : 

«¢She’s in all the woe o’ the world, ma’am 
dear ; and she puts the blame of it on me, though ; 
I’m not in fault this time, any how: the child’s ; 
taken the small-pock ; and she depinded on me to » 
tell the doctor to cut it for the cow-pock, and I } 
depinded on Kitty Cackle, the limmer, to tell the 
doctor’s own man, and thought she would not for- ‘ 


; says he. 
: man,’ says he. 


Cc. HALL. 


get it, becase the boy’s her bachelor—but out o’ 
sight, out o’ mind—the never a word she tould 
him about it, and the baby has got it nataral, and 


the woman’s in heart trouble to say nothing o’ 


myself)—and it the first, and all.” 

«Tam very sorry, indeed, for you have gota 
much better wife than most men.” 

«<That’s a true word, my lady—only she’s 


: fidgetty-like, sometimes ; and says I don’t hit the 


nail on the head quick enough; and she takes a 
dale more trouble than she need about many a 


> thing.” 


««T do not think I ever saw Ellen’s wheel with- 
out flax before, Shane !” 


‘«« Bad cess to the wheel !—I got it this morning 


about that, too—I depinded on John Williams to 
bring the flax from O’Flaharty’s this day week, 


‘and he forgot it; and she says I ought to have 
; brought it myself, and I close to the spot: but 


where’s the good, says, I, sure he’ll bring it next 
time.”’ 


‘<T suppose, Shane, you will soon move into 


, the new cottage, at Clurn Hill. I passed it to-day, 


and it looked so cheerful ; and, when you get there, 
you must taken Ellen’s advice, and depend solely 


; on yourself.” 


«¢ Och, ma’am dear, don’t mintion it !—it’s that 
makes me so down in the mouth, this very minit. — 
Sure I saw that born blackguard, Jack Waddy, 
and he comes in here, quite innocent like— 
‘Shane, you’ve an eye to ’Squire’s new lodge ?’ 
‘May-be I have,’ says I. «I’m yer 
‘How so?’ says I. « Surel’mas 
good as married to my lady’s maid,’ said he ; «and 


: Pll spake to the ’Squire for you, my own self.’ 


‘ The blessing be about ye,’ says I, quite grate- 


; ful,—and we took a strong sup on the strength of 


it; and, depinding on him, I thought all safe ;-— 
and what d’ye think, my lady? Why, himself 
stalks into the place—talked the Squire over, to 


‘ be sure—and, without so much by yer lave, sates 
> himself and his new wife on the laase in the 


houce; and I may go whistle.” 

‘«< It was a great pity, Shane, that you didn’t go 
yourself to Mr. Clurn.” 

‘«¢ That’s a true word for ye, ma’am dear; but 
it’s hard ifa poor man can’t have a frind to pr- 
PIND on.” 
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THE TRAILI 


BY SARAH 


TueRe’s a flower that grows by the greenwood tree 


In its desolate beauty more dear to me, 
Than all that bask in the noontide beam, 


Through the long, bright summer by fount and stream. 


Like a pure hope nursed beneath sorrow’s wing, 
its timid buds from the cold moss spring, 

Their delicate hues like the pink sea-shell, 

Or the shaded blush of the hyacinth’s bell, 
Their breath more sweet than the faint perfume 
That breaths from the bridal orange-bloom. 


It is not found by the garden wall, 

It wreaths no brow in the festive hall, 

But dwells in the depths of the shadowy wood, 
And shines like a star in the solitude. 

Never did numbers its name prolong, 

Ne’er hath it floated on wings of song, 

Bard and minstrel have passed it by, 

And left it in silence and shade to die. 

But with joy to its cradle the wild-bees come 
And praise its beauty with drony hum, 

And children love in the season of spring 

To watch for its early blossoming. 

In the dewy morn of an April day, 

When the traveller lingers along the way, 
When the sod is sprinkled with tender green 
Where the rivulets water the earth unseen, 
When the floating fringe on the maple’s crest 
Rivals the tulip’s crimson vest, 

And the budding leaves of the birch-tree throw 
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A trembling shade on the turf below, 

When my flower awakes from its dreamy rest 

And yields its lips to the sweet south-west,— 

Then in those beautiful days of spring, 

With hearts as light as the wild-bird’s wing, 

Flinging their tasks and their toys aside, 

Gay little groups through the wood-paths glide. 

Peeping and peering among the trees, 

As they scent its breath on the passing breeze, 

Hunting about among lichens gray, 

And the tangled mosses beside the way, 

Till they catch the glance of its quiet eye, 

Like light that breaks through a cloudy sky. 

For me, sweet blossom, thy tendrils cling 

Still round my heart as in childhood’s spring, 

And thy breath as it floats on the wandering air, 

Wakes all the music of memory there. 

Thou recallest the time when, a fearless child, 

I roved all day through the wood-paths wild, 

Seeking thy blossoms by bank and brae 

Wherever the snow-drifts had melted away. 

Now, as I linger mid crowds alone, 

Haunted by echoes of music flown, 

When the shadows deepen around my way, 

And the light of reason but leads astray, 

When affections, nurtured with fondest care 

By the trusting heart, become traitors there ; 

When weary of all that the world bestows, 

I turn to nature for calm repose, 

How fain my spirit in some far glen, 

W ould fold her wings mid thy flowers again! 
% 
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« Bid me 


BY WILLIAM 


On, bid me not wed him, brother dear, 
For ne’er can my love be given: 

My hand to the many that greet me here, 
But my heart for the one in Heaven. 


The sky hath the glory of other days, 
And as brightly the stars burn on; 

But vainly among them my visioyg strays— 
For the star it seeks is gone. 


The earth is still fair, and its many flowers 
Are lovely, and bright, and sweet, 


But I miss the one which in life’s young hours 


Bloom’d ever around my feet. 


not wed him.” 


GALLAGHER. 


The eyes I encounter look on me now 
As tenderly as of old ; 

Not a shade has come to a single brow, 
Not a tone I hear is cold: 


But a light is lost in its early day, 
And a form hath ceased to be, 


And a voice hath’ passed from the earth away— 


And these were the world to me! 


Then bid me not wed him, brother dear ! 
For ne’er can my love be given: 

My hand to the many that greet me here, 
But my heart for the one in Heaven. 
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THE GOVERNOR AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


Translated from the German of Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 


BY HARRIET 


MANSFIELD. 


Dvurinc the reign of the great Alexios, one of ; felt for all that was ardent and precipitate, sent 
the border towns of the ancient Greek empire ; back the young man with full powers as com- 
was governed by a noble old man named Nican- } mander of the fortress. 


dros, distinguished alike for his great piety, and 
his long tried martial valor. By his prudent and 
brave measures he had succeeded in re-capturing 
and restoring to the dominion of the Greek empe- 
ror, a rocky fortress near the city, which a short 
time before had been in the hands of the rapacious 
Bulgarians, and the question now was to whose 
brave keeping this oft threatened post should be 
entrusted. The two knights most conspicuous 
among the applicants were Leartes and Eubulos, 


Nicandros and Eubulos sat together looking 


g 
; thoughtfully over a plan which the latter had 
; 


presented the governor for the defence of the 
fortress, and Athanasia entering her father’s room 
with her guitar at the accustomed evening hour, 
after a respectful greeting was soon quite forgotten 
for the wisdom of Archimedes. She smiled as 
she touched the strings and said in a low tone to 
her pretty page, Guido, who, enchanted with the 
? sounds, stood like a statue half concealed by the 


and to one of them it seemed the fortress would ; draperies of the door: 


certainly be assigned. The former, in all noble 
endowments and outward attractions the most 
illustrious youth in the empire, possessed the 
strongest claims, inasmuch as he had been ap- 
pointed by the emperor to be the governor’s 
successor, and had received from the kind old 
man the promise of the hand of his daughter, the 
beautiful Athanasia, provided she herself would 
consent. Eubulos,a quiet thoughtful youth of the 
same age, had plunged deeply in many abstruse 
branches of learning, but notwithstanding this, 
possessed as keen a relish for the glories of war 
and the charms of female intercourse as Laertes. 
Both Knights occupied an equally high and dis- 
tinguished place in the estimation of the army 
and the court of Constantinople, and what Laertes 
expected from his outward circumstances and his 


‘‘Run away, my pretty Frank boy: you are 
not wise enough to understand these things, and 
it is only as an especial favor they will allow me 
to be here.” 

Then the tramp and neighing of a horse was 
heard in the street, the clashing of spurs and 
rattling of mail sounded on the stairs, and glow- 
ing with joy, in complete splendid armor, only 
his head with its rich locks unhelmed, the bold 
Laertes pressed forward unannounced into the 
room. 


His graceful impetuosity drew Athanasia’s 


Nicandros could only reprove his too hasty man- 
ner with a kind smile. But when Laertes, with 
a low reverential obeisance, gave in his appoint- 
ment as commander of the fortress, Nicandros’s 


superior personal advantages, Eubulos might well } countenance suddenly changed. He looked fixed] y 


on the rich tapestry of the walls, adorned with 








: 
eyes irresistibly towards him, and even the severe 
; 
; 


hope for from his learning; especially in this 
case, where the learned arts of the ancient master : Bible histories, and it was only after a long, 
4 


Archimedes, to which he had specially devoted 5 
himself, could be so well applied to the fortifica- 
tion and defence of an important mountain fortress. 

But Laertes had undertaken a rapid journey to 


earnest gaze, that he could withdraw his eye 
‘ from it. Then he said to Laertes: «‘ May the 
wishes of the emperor be accomplished. You 
; will do well to move forward early in the morn- 
Constantinople, and full of charming martial im- ; ing, for you will doubtless find work enough to 
patience had visited the emperor himself, who, } be done at the fortress.” 

yielding to the great partiality his brave heart ss Are you offended with me, my beloved, re- 
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vered master?’ said Laertes, while a kindly 
humility overshadowed his proud countenance. 


‘<No,” replied Nicandros; «but I would not 
have made you commander of the fortress now, 
nor at any other time, even because I love you. 
It must inevitably be your destruction, my brave, 
loved son; I know the danger into which you are 
about to rush.” 


«« And I but little, as it seems,” said Laertes 
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here, and left with us his little orphan son, then 
nine years old, who, in fulfilment of a vow, he 
had taken with him? You directed that he should 
be carefully educated ; and now, in the six years 
that have passed away, he has grown so hand- 
some, and, at his own request, has become one of 
my attendants.” 


A loud shout arose from the multitude. Laer- 


' tes came riding at full speed. His slender steed 


with feeling, while Eubulos with a half proud, , 


half sad smile, gathered up his drawings and took 
leave. 

«¢ Youth is, and will ever be, very foolish,” 
said Nicandros, shaking his head, «« however wise 
and prudent it may fancy itself.” 

««Now,” exclaimed the encouraged Laertes, 
‘«< perhaps it will succeed best with youth, that 


bounded lightly over the hedge, surrounding the 
inclosure before the palace. After addressing a 
few words of gallant greeting to those on the bal- 


; cony, he sprang back in the same airy manner. 


Allowing the squadrons to march on and pass 
before him, and then greeting the governor, his 


> lady love, and the people, for the last time, as if 


would not seem different from what it really is. ' 


Do not grieve, noble sir, that the emperor has 
thought fit to try me. Perhaps it will succeed 
beyond your expectation.” 

«God grant it!” sighed Nicandros, and ex- 
tended his hand to take leave of the young knight. 


«‘T am not concerned alone for the fame of the ‘ 


imperial army and the safety of the province; 
I am greatly concerned for yourself.” 

‘«¢T will soon allay your fears!” said Laertes, 
satisfied. He added, ina low tone, casting a side 
glance upon Athanasia: «I feel as if the morning 
dawn of a happy future were rising on my 
sight.” 

«<The evening red is so often like morning 
dawn that they may be mistaken for each other,” 
said Nicandros, in a thoughtful tone. 

«« Even that shall be welcome!” returned the 
youth, and with a courteous greeting he left the 
room. 

On the next morning, when the troops, which, 
under the command of Laertes, were to take pos- 
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to give them assurance of his strength with an 
easy stroke he cut through the thickest branch of 
an old olive tree as he rode past swift as the wind. 
All shouted after him, and lauded the mighty 
defender of the fortress. Athanasia could not 
refrain from asking her father with glowing 
cheeks and downcast eyes: «« Do you really mis- 
trust him?” 

Nicandros led her silently to the room where 
they had yesterday separated, and directed her to 
a bright picture on the tapestry where king Saul, 
tall and slender, and richly armed, mounted on 
his foaming horse, was going forth to battle— 
«« And what happened afterwards?” he asked, in 
a serious tone, and retired in sadness to his private 
apartment. 

The news, however, which was soon received 
from the young hero, seemed to contradiat the 
governor’s forebodings. He had not only assumed 
the reins of governgnent with great firmness and 
circumspection, but had, also, repulsed several 


, fierce attacks of the Bulgarians, and made occa- 


session of the fortress, were assembling with the ; 
; for craftiness and bravery, but they were always 


loud sound of the trumpets, Athanasia and her 


father stood looking down from the balcony of § 
the palace, and Guido the page, bowing to her ° 


timidly approached his lady. 

««What do you want with me, my gentle 
child?” said she. 
guitars ; for, listen: the sound of trumpets comes 
nearer and nearer, filling the air with their glori- 
ous music’’—and with these words- she turned, 
well pleased, to the glittering squadrons. Guido 
withdrew in silence. It was easy to see he had 
wished to make a request, but the words had 
died away in shyness and humility. 

«¢ Who is the elegant page?” asked Nicandros. 

<< You remember the noble Gallic knight,” re- 
turned Athanasia, «‘ who on his return from a pil- 
grimage to the holy sepulchre was so ill and died 


«This is no time to try our } 


sional inroads into their territory by way of reta- 
liation. His letters often mentioned a prince of 
the enemy, of gigantic size, distinguished alike 


animated by the joyful conviction that he would 
at last obtain the mastery of this powerful foe. 
‘¢] know this Bulgarian prince,’ said Nican- 
dros, and continued silent and thoughtful as before, 
while Eubulos, by his command, carefully forti- 
fied the road leading from the fortress to the 
town, and erected bulwarks by the walls and 
gates, though under various pretexts, so as not to 
lessen the confidence or courage of the inhabitants. 
When the thoughtful young knight returned 
from his work in the evening, and repaired to the 
governor with his reports, he could not fail to 


_ meet Athanasia inthe way. He took care always 


to tell her something encouraging, sometimes 
from Laertes himself, and thus was the means, 
on many a bright summer evening, of changing 
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the anxiety her father’s enigmatical conduct occa- Eubulos was, at this time, constantly in. the 
sioned, into a sweet, hopeful tranquillity. palace; and, having been appointed commander 
She found a still pleasanter, and no less effica- } of the troops who were to repulse the advancing 
cious means of dissipating her anxieties, in Guido’s { Bulgarians, he ventured, in reply to the praises 
music and songs. The affectionate child followed ; Athanasia had bestowed on his warlike activity 
her steps wherever he was allowed to go, and joy } and knowledge, to say thus: 
and confidence seemed to smile on her soul from «Ah! could I only hope for a reward like 
the cloudless heaven of his eyes. It was as if aj Laertes. I may meet death as he has done, but 
gentle young brother were following a fair, ; even in death I shall lose no prize!” 
elder sister; for, though Guido was only two Athanasia thought much and seriously of this 
years younger than his mistress, yet, at this age, } exclamation, for she had never seen her father in 
the earlier development of mind and person in a } better spirits than since he had entrusted the 
woman, makes a great disparity, where, in years, } expedition against the Bulgarians, and in case of 
the difference is but slight. Once, when Guido } its re-capture, the command of the fortress, to the 
was standing before her with his quiet, happy } thoughtful young knight. Meditative and even 
smile, singing joyous songs to his guitar, she } sad as Nicandros had lately appeared, his counten- 
thought whether she had ever seen him otherwise, ‘ance seemed now to inspire knights and soldiers 
and she remembered the morning of Laertes’ de- } withfreshcourage. Athanasia thought she under- 
parture when the child wanted to ask for some- } stood her father’s wishes, and, as she was of a 
thing, but did not express it. «« What did you } high, noble spirit, and was ever mindful of what 
want then?” she asked. ¢ was due to her father’s fame and high rank, she 
‘«« T wanted to go out to battle with them,” he ; resolved, of her own accord and unasked, to second 

replied, ««but you were occupied with other his efforts. 
things, and I was ashamed to ask you. See! fair 3 One evening, therefore,—the next morning the 

¢ 

! 

} 








lady ; all my ancestors were brave and powerful ; army was to take the field,—when Eubulos had 
knights; some of them dukes, and it becomes me. ? just left the room, and Nicandros was surveying 
not to stay, thus, idly, behind them. Yes, one of { 
them, when he helped to conquer the enemy was 

no older than I am.” evidently making a great effort, but earnest and 


‘«« And yet you have been quite happy in stay- strong in the fixedness of a noble resolution. 


one of the young man’s drawings with a smile of 
satisfaction, Athanasia approached her father, 


ing with me,” said Athanasia, smiling. ‘«« Father,” said she, ««God has given you a 
««It was God’s will that it should be so,’’ the ; daughter who is not so unlike you that the desire 
boy replied, in a cheerful tone and continued his $ of gratifying her own affections weighs more with 
joyous songs. her than her emperor, her country, and the fame 
But, from all the towers of the city there sud- ; of the Grecian arms. All your sanguine hopes 
denly sounded the tolling of bells, and a mournful } rest on the wise Eubulos; I know his wishes ; 
procession of warriors, covered with dust, and } tell him, then, that the reward of victory which 
some wounded, marched slowly, with downcast } will best crown his efforts shall be his.”’ 
eyes, through the streets, bearing in their midst ‘«¢ Reward of victory,’ repeated Nicandros with 
a bier covered with black. It was the dead body } a sigh, and a serious gravity overspread his 
of the too brave Laertes, who, in a bold sally, : countenance. Lost in thought, as on the evening 
the Bulgarian prince had cut off from the fortress, before Laertes went away, his eye was riveted to 
and, after taking possession of it, had killed in } the paintings of the tapestry. At length he 
honorable combat. The arms of the hero, for pointed to the picture where the people were 
whose body there had been a bloody conflict, ; numbered by the command of David. Men with 
were still in the hands of the enemy. After the grave countenances, half surrounded by books, 
funeral procession, came the fine steed, now ; sat writing down numbers, doing it as if they felt 
spiritless and wounded, who, as if rejoicing in | that in their numbers they secured the safety and 
coming victory, had so lately borne his young } peace of the whole earth. «What happened 
rider over the green enclosure. afterwards ?”’ asked Nicandros, and was about to 
The confusion that followed these terrible ; retire to his chamber, whena glance at Athanasia, 
tidings left little reom for sorrow and lamenta- ; pale with terror, called him back. 
tions. Athanasia herself became so excited by ‘«¢ You just now boasted,” said he, witha smile, 
the warlike preparations around her, that she } «of being a hero’s child, and, in truth, vou havea 
thought more of the danger of the province and } right to know somewhat more than the others. 
her father’s fame, than for the fall of a youth for ; See! as matters now stand, I cannot desert or 
whom the first blossoms of love had already un- ; fail to uphold the city, and among all the good 
folded in her maiden heart. < men under my control, Eubulos is by far the best. 
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There is much, very much in him to praise; but { daring and unheard of boldness, just as he had 
one thing, the one, the needful thing that unites | made use of insidious cunning and secret crafti- 
the many and makes all right—that is wanting in } ness to entrap the rash Laertes. In bright mid- 
him, as it was in the young lion Laertes.” day, all the trumpets sounding, he united all his 
«<« Laertes was a believing Christian knight,’ } forces in one place and broke into the Grecian 
said Athanasia, with tearful eyes, «and surely | camp ; and while Eubulos was looking out for the 
Eubulos is one also.” ; possible ambush, regarding this as a mere feigned 
«<I do not deny it of either of them,” said Ni- } attack, his strongest phalanx was broken through, 
candros, «+ but I mean something more than this, } and those who did not fall by the swerds and 
a golden fountain that I cannot now point out { arrows of the enemy, were scattered in tumultu- 
more nearly. But bury in your own heart what } ous flight. 
I have said to you, not only that your tongue Eubulos, himself, endeavoring, in his despair 
may not speak of it, but that eye, and demeanor, ; to regain the battle by a successful personal en- 
and smile, and all about you may keep the secret. ; counter with the Bulgarian prince, was soon 
As before, Laertes’ proud, brave bearing caused { thrown to the ground by his giant foe and dis- 
all veins to swell with presumption, it did not § armed; and, amid the loud triumphant shouts of 
then seem right to me altogether to repress any $ these wild hordes, was borne a prisoner to the 
serious thoughts, lest the people should altogether § fortress he had hoped to re-capture. Grecian 
lose their balance. But now, when terror, and 
doubt, and sorrow have filled the souls of all, it 
becomes Nicandros and his daughter to send sun- 
shine into their hearts and scatter these autumn 
clouds. Besides, who can say, notwithstanding my 
doubt, for what purpose our God may have destined 
Eubulos? And now, good night, my heroic 
child! Call calm, strengthening sleep to thy 
eyelids, as a pious strong spirit may do.” 
Athanasia, inspired by her father’s encourag- 
ing words and supported by a strength not her 
own, did as he desired ; she even disdained to call 
Guido as she usually did before she slept, to sing 
a devout, soothing hymn; but just as she was 
closing her eyes, the sounds of the kind child’s 
guitar rose, uncalled, from the garden, and lulled 


banners and arms, which were every moment 
brought in by the shouting Bulgarians, ren- 
; dered the mortified knight more vividly conscious 
of the terrible extent of his loss. 

Breathless fugitives soon brought the news to 
the city, and already the alarm bell had roused 
the garrison, and the citizens were sending away 
wagons filled with their best possessions, arrang- 
ing seats in them for their wives and children, 
when Nicandros, with a smiling countenance, 
and an eye sparkling with the hope of victory, 
rode slowly through the street on his proud war- 
horse and all was again quiet. The warriors 
ranged themselves in regular order, and with 
apparent joy, in their various ranks. ‘Those who 
still doubted, were re-assured by the sight of 


While the morning twilight still lingered on 
the fields, Eubulos silently and secretly led his 
troops through the gates, hoping in his heart that 
what his departure wanted in pomp and splendor, 
would be doubled and tripled on his victorious 
return; and even so he thought of Athanasia’s 
love, for which his deep strong mind now longed 
more earnestly. His forces possessed perfect confi- 
dence in their sedate, skilful leader, and many a 
prudent measure during their march strengthened 
this feeling of assurance. It happened, too, that 
when, after a few days, they encountered the 
enemy, the combat had a favorable if not a brilliant 
issue, and soon after they saw the towers of the 
fortress rising above the wooded mountain 
heights. 

Eubulos rejoiced at the prospect of a siege— 
there, he thought, he could apply all his military 
skill, and with great care he reserved the strength 
of his troops for this undertaking. But the gigan- 
tic Bulgarian prince, well knowing with what a 
far-sighted and prudent opponent he had to deal, 
resolved to compass his destruction by the most ; 


composed and tranquil, conversing with the 
knights and officers who surrounded her. 

When her heroic father returned, and she heard 
the sound of his spurs on the stairs, she did 
indeed turn hastily away, that none might see 
how her cheek paled at the thought of the coming 
separation. 

While father and daughter stood together in 
deep emotion, conversing more by their looks 
than by words, the door was softly opened, and 
Guido entered, his cheeks glowing, his eyes glit- 
tering like stars, a mighty sword almost as large 
as the boy himself girded around his thigh, and a 
light white shield upon his arm. He bowed 
reverentially to Nicandros and said; « Forgive 
me, noble sir, that I come uncalled and perhaps 
interrupt you. But the time hastens and it is 
surely the will of God that I should go forth with 
you to the field. I pray you, therefore, do not 
refuse me.” 

Nicandros looked at him with surprise and 
seriousness, and Athanasia said, 

‘¢ You must not go out to- sauy, my loved Guido. 


his lady into a sweet sleep. Athanasia, who sat in the balcony of the palace, 
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I shall need your songs and your music more than ; to her father’s words, even the bloody symbol 


ever now.” 

Guido bent upon one knee before her, saying, 
«« Lady, I have been true to you, you well know, 
as was ever faithful servant to a noble mistress,— 
but God’s voice must be obeyed before all—” 

‘«¢ But how will you stand against so furious an 
enemy? How can the light shield on your arm 
ward off his stroke ? - How can that great sword, 
wielded by such a tender hand, attack him ?” 

‘«« Lady,” replied Guido, «I see how all this is 
to be done no better than you do: but I will do 
what is right, and God will give me strength 
when I need it. For any thing further than this, ; 
I am not concerned. I should indeed be glad that 
you would give mea token to inspire me amid 
the battle.” ; 

Athanasia stood thinking, and was about to } 
speak, when Nicandros said: « Give him what he > 
asks for, my beloved child. I cannot refuse to ° 
let him join the expedition.” 
‘You know better than I do, my noble father,” 
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said Athanasia, «andI joyfully offer this sacrifice 
also to my country, my emperor ang you. Go 
forth in God’s name, loved Guido, and demean 
yourself right bravely. If you should fall’”—tears 
filled her eyes,—she took a string of pearls from { 
her hair and wound it around her neck. The 
youth rose as if inspired with fresh enthusiasm, { 
and Nicandros pointed earnestly to a picture on 
the tapestry, saying to his daughter «« what hap- 
pened afterwards ?” 

These words, which had already twice prophe- 
sied with such fearful truth, fell like a knell on } 
the maiden’sear. She looked at the place towards | 
which Nicandros had pointed, but all the figures | 
grew confused to her blinded senses, and before 
she could ask for an explanation, the room was | 
filled with officers, who announced that all was } 
ready for their march. Bidding a cheerful, but 
earnest farewell to his daughter, the old hero » 
went forth, and the rest, rattling their glittering | 
armor followed him. 2 

The first eare of the solitary Athanasia was to 
send some trusty servants to the forts that defend- 
ed the town, where a portion of the troops still ; 
remained, and where they could hear the earliest 
news of the approach of the enemy and the pro- ' 
gress of the army. Then she involuntarily cast 
her eyes upon the picture on the wall, but she } 
was uncertain which of two that stood next each ; 
other her father had pointed out, but how terrible > 
was the difference between them. In one stood ( 
the fair boy David taking his staff and his sling ; 
to go out to battle with Goliath,—in the other > 


d 


¢ 


; 


was Goliath himself, putting his armed foot on 
the bloody corpse of a brave youth. The maiden > 
calmed herself with the thought, that, according ' 


pointed to the final triumph of the good cause, 
and with new strength the high-minded girl looked 
beyond the death of her poor cherished Guido, to 
the glorious victory that awaited the imperial 
banner. 

One of the messengers she had sent now return- 
ed. The enemy must have been nearer than was 
supposed ; the battle was already begun ; for the 
terrible war cry of the advancing Bulgarians had 
been distinctly heard in the forts near the gates. 

Athanasia, after praying fervently to God, again 
went out, cheerful and composed upon the bal- 
cony ; and, as the trembling citizens hastened by, 
they showed each other her calm, noble figure, 


, and were re-assured. 


A second messenger arrived from the fortifica- 


> tions. The cry of the barbarians seemed to 


approach every quarter of an hour. The left wing 


} of the Greek army appeared surrounded. Atha- 
> nasia again hastened back to her chamber to pray. 


As she passed by the significant pictures, she 
softly whispered «‘ pray with me, beloved Guido, 
if thou art already an angel.” 

Soon after she re-appeared on the balcony. 
Men, women and children had anxiously assembled 
in the inclosure. ««On my honor, I have yet re- 
ceived no message from my father,’ said Atha- 
nasia with a smile on her countenance « and 
children, I will live and die with you.” They 
were again quiet, and encouraging words were 
heard among them. 

A third messenger now approached, not secretly 
like the other two, through the garden and court 
yard, but in violent haste through the midst of 
the public square. Athanasia’s heart beat high. 
This must be victory, or hopeless, irretrievable 
defeat. A deep silence reigned through the anx- 


! jous multitude. The messenger called out aloud 


before all the people: «« The Lord is with us! 
The cry of the barbarians grows fainter and faint- 
er; it can now searcely be heard. Some wounded 
men are returning and speak of victory.” 

And scarcely had their hearts ventured to beat 
with hope and joy, when the clear, triumphant 
sound of the trumpet, was heard, and a knight on 
a milk white horse rode rapidly forward, bearing 
a slender waving laurel branch-in his right hand. 
Breathless with speed, he called out to Athanasia, 
«« Victory, the Governor sends me! we have fought 
a glorious battle !” 

Weeping with joy, Athanasia fell upon her 
knees and all the people with her, and from a 
thousand voices the words rose to heaven «« We 
praise thee, O God!” 

Every hour added to and confirmed the glorious 
news, though much was still imperfectly known ; 
for tidings came partly from the severely wound- 
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ed who spoke with difficulty, partly from mes- ; will confirm it. See, Athanasia, in the spirit of 


sengers who after delivering their errands, hasten- ; 


ed to rejoin the victorious army. This much, 
however, was certainly true; the Bulgarian prince 
was killed, the enemy had fled on all sides in the 
wildest confusion, and the heroic governor was 
uninjured. 
almost without making any resistance, the Bul- 
garians had fled ina panic from the fortress, and 
the victorious Nicandros might be expected to re- 
turn that day or the following morning. 
Athanasia had not the courage to ask after 
Guido. More terrible than the news of any other 
misfortune would have been the answer: «« They 
had not observed the little fellow, who in such a 
decisive conflict could think of him?” And yet, 


tience to her father’s return. 
Nicandros, the grey headed hero came, and at 
the head of his victorious troops made a triumphal 


her father’s glory, and heard the acclamations of 
the rescued city. But she looked in vain for her 
gentle Guido. She hada lively recollection of 
the small white horse on which he rode forth to 
battle ; but now neither steed nor boy were to be 
seen. Tears rushed to her eyes, for with this 
new sorrow arose thoughts of Laertes’ fall. But 
her great soul suppressed it all, and with a beam- 


vernor. 

When she was alone with her father, and pre- 
sented him with the first goblet of wine, two 
large tears fell from her eyes—she looked on the 
picture of the youth bleeding beneath Goliath’s 


foot, and asked in a low tone « how did the lovely | 


Guido die ?”’ 


David was taking his weapons, and replied «I 
have prophesied aright, God be praised! 


horoic boy. The Bulgarians seemed to have taken 
the young conqueror for an angelic apparition, for, 
from that moment, wherever he appeared, they 
fell back with a loud ery, and in a like panic after 
shooting a few harmless arrows, yielded the fort- 
ress to an attack he boldly attempted with the 
vanguard. There he rescued Eubulos, and all the 
other prisoners of war, together with the arms 
and banners taken by the enemy in the last battle. 
The army cried out loudly that he should be ap- 
pointed itscommander. « The voice of the people 
is the voice of God,’’ I said with joy, and appointed 
Eubulos as his assistant. I hope the Emperor 


The next day came certain news that, | 
> own strength. This strength is indeed valuable, 
’ but it must be as an assistant; and thus I think 
> Eubulos with his deep knowledge will be of great 
service to the young hero. 
: officers did not altogether agree to this, but when 
> at my departure, Guido asked such intelligent 
> questions and projected such judicious plans, they 
> were as much astonished at his youthful wisdom 
> as they had been at his bravery and strength, and 
she could not help feeling that something impor- ° 
tant, something of great consequence had happened ; 
to him. She looked forward with double impa- : 


, commander was by no means approved. 


this boy, I have found that which was wanting in 
Laertes and Eubulos; and, alas in so many war- 
like heroes of all ages; the true David’s spirit 


> that trusts to the Lords of Hosts and his com- 


mandment, rather than to any other reliance, and 
knows that God does the best for us, and not our 


At first, some of the 


Eubulos himself was willing to be guided by him. 
Athanasia returned to her chamber to pray, and 
Nicandros despatched a knight to Constantinople, 


} who was to carry news of the victory to the em- 


peror Alexios and receive from him the confirma- 


> tion of Guido’s appointment. 
entrance amid the multitudes of shouting citizens. | 
Athanasia’s noble heart beat high when she saw | 


The glorious accounts that Nicandros expected 
of the David’s spirit of his young hero, arrived. 
Guido, in a bold sally, had pushed into the camp 
of the Bulgarians, and had routed and humbled 
them so effectually, that, in all human probability, 


‘ there was.no danger of any further attack from 


these wild hordes in this quarter. But the reward 
of these valorous deeds did not arrive from Constan- 
tinople. The knight who had been sent there 


» brought back praise and thanks for Guido and Ni- 
ing countenance she received the illustrious go- 


candros, but the appointment of the former as 


The 


} emperor, the messenger related, had wished to 
; sanction the governor’s project, but some very 


prudent men who acteW as counsellors, shook their 
heads so long at these extraordinary proceedings, 
that, at last, Eubulos was re-instated as com- 


; mander, and the young conqueror, with many 
Nicandros pointed to the other picture where ° 


assurances of the imperial favor, was advised to 


; serve for a time under the learned knight, and 
The ; 
gigantic Bulgarian prince died under Guido’s } 
strokes.—Yes, and still more was done by that | 


thus fit himself for a higher post. 

Nicandros himself repaired to the fortress with 
these tidings, to arrange matters in the most ho- 
norable manner for the deposed young commander. 

The youth resigned his place with dignified 
humility, but when he should have entered on 
his new post he said ; «« The emperor can command 
me in many things, but not to take a single step 
that would affect my honor or the honor of my 
great ancestors. If he wishes me to serve as an 
attendant in his retinue, I will obey him gladly; 
but, to take a>surbordinate place where one has 
just had supreme command, is unbefitting the son 
of a noble Gallic knight. I intreat for permission 
to ride forth alone in search of brave deeds; and 
would you, O great commander! after all your 
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other kindnesses dismiss me with a glorious gift; 


let me now receive the stroke of knighthood from 


your illustrious hands. 

With melancholy pleasure Nicandros gratified 
the youth’s desire. Guido loaded his white horses 
with different pieces of armor, which he had taken 
from the Bulgarians with his own hand in the last 
expedition, girded on his great sword, and with- 
out accepting either gifts or attendants, rode forth 
towards the mountains. 

From that time Athanasia became every day 
more quiet and thoughtful. It seemed now quite 
clear to her that all pleasure and happiness in life 
had gone from her at Laertes’ death, for after that, 
even Guido’s lovely youthful form had vanished 
from her sight. She thought of him often and 
with pleasure, and preferred to all other legends 
that of St. George, in which is related, how, by 
some enchantment, he remained a long time in 
the form of a fair young boy; at iast suddenly 
grew up into a youthand his childlike companions, 
the sons of a German prince with him; and how, 
after their first hot conflict with the infidels, they 
all died from exhaustion, earning at the same time 
the palms of innocent childhood and the laurel 
crown of the conqueror for the faith. Even thus, 
she thought, must the lovely Guido long since 
have departed from the earth. 

Several years thus passed away, until the em- 
peror Alexios began to think that Nicandros, who 
was now growing very old, should choose some 
young hero for his successor. 

Many noble warriors coveted this distinction, 
especially as they hoped, at the same time, to re- 
ceive the hand of the rich and beautiful Athanasia. 
She, however, was not compelled to declare her 
dislike to such a marriage, for among all the ap- 
plicants, Nicandros found none to whom he could 
with a good conscience, resign his office at his 
death. When alone with Athanasia, he often said 
with a sigh: «« Ah! David’s spirit, David’s spirit ! 
so few men know whata rare thing that spirit is.”’ 

At the imperial court they knew nothing of 
this, and the delay of the noble Nicandros was so 
far misunderstood that warning after warning 


came from his friends in the capital, not to incur ; 


the suspicion of obstinate contrariety by still de- 
ferring his choice. Nicandros despised with his 


whole heart the worldly wise sentences With ; 


which these letters were concluded, but as the 
demands on all sides grew more importunate, he 
began to think of withdrawing himself from them 
by some journey or other undertaking; perhaps 
in the meantime, God would decide for him. : 
Athanasia in her present frame of mind sug- 
gested a plan which exactly suited him. It had 
long been her silent wish to undertake a pilgrimage 
to the Saviour’s sepulchre, and when, in a confid- 
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; ing hour, she expressed it to her father, he felt as 
if an angel had spoken through her lips. Indeed, 
; the desire of withdrawing himself from all per- 
plexing cares, stepped quite into the back ground 
of his soul, and there arose in it a holy longing for 
the blessings of the sacred sepulchre, and imme- 
diately resolving to accompany his child, he des- 
patched a message to that effect to the emperor. 

Alexios could not oppose his project. By Ni- 
candros’ wise administration, the boundaries were 
in a state of perfect tranquility, and the sacred na- 
ture of his wishes rendered every other objection 
nugatory. With calm and joyful hearts they set 
out in company with a considerable train of at- 
tendants, having previously sent messengers to 
make arrangements with the various emirs-and 
sheiks through whose territories they were to pass. 

The pious souls prayed at the sepulchre of the 
Lord, and feeling, in their hearts, renewed assur- 
ance of that peace which he alone can give, they 
set out on their return. 

When at no great distance from the Greek pro- 
vinees they, one day, rested under the shadow of 
a fine grove of cedars, while their guard of Arabs, 
led by their chief as a special mark of attention, 
were stationed on the watch. Athanasia’s mind 
was filled with lively remembrances of the early 
fallen Laertes. Whether it was that the slender 
Arabian horses reminded her of the youth’s noble 
horsemanship, or the solemn rustling of the cedars 
awoke a shuddering presentiment, she had scarcely 
ever seen the young hero with her bodily eyes 
more clearly than he now stood before her soul. 

Her recollections were disturbed by the ap- 
proach of the sheik, who warned her father to 
prepare for a contest : the bands of a terrible rob- 
ber had been seen, a man of great strength in 





sultan. The hasty anxiety with which all the 
Arabs seized their arms, an expression so unusual 
among these brave sons of the desert, terrified 
Athanasia. Already through a light place in the 
forest they could see the foremost ranks of the 
enemy ; already arrows had flown between them 
> and the Arab archers, when, suddenly, both sides 
; stood still as if fixed by enchantment. 

; ~ And in the brightness of the clear morning 
} light, a knight mounted on a bay horse and clad 
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in European armor, came slowly over the neigh- 
boring heights, he beckoned several times with 
his mailed hand, and it was easy to see he was 
; the cause of the sudden cessation. The sheik 
quickly despatched a messenger to him, and the 
enemy did likewise. Nicandros asked his con- 
} ductor the cause of this, while Athanasia stood 
wondering whether she was awake or dreaming. 
: For the glittering armor of the knight was too 
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‘ well known to her; was it not the same that 
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Laertes wore the evening he brought his appoint- 
ment from Constantinople? The same in which 
he looked so splendidly the morning of his depar- 
ture with his brave troops? The noble steed in- 


deed was wanting; but, no less proudly, did the 3 
bay horse bear his fine rider, who, in strengthand ° 
size and commanding dignity of appearance was ? 
: happy past rose before her, and she recognized 


nowise inferior to the valiant Laertes. 

‘‘Have you risen, noble warrior, for my de- 
fence ?’? murmured Athanasia to herself, while the 
Arabs related to her father how this wonderful 
Christian knight had been for some time in this 
land, performing such extraordinary deeds, that 
many now saw with their own eyes what they 
had long heard in legends of the heroes of old 
times. He had attacked and scattered whole 
squadrons, when it was necessary to defend noble 
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‘«¢ You must excuse the fond little animal, fair 
lady and noble sir,’”’ said he smiling. «In my 
boyish years he bore me on many a pleasant ride, 


: and now that I have grown too large for him, he 
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ladies or pious pilgrims. And this he had done } 


not only by the power of his mighty arm, but by 
the strong faith that ruled in his heart; for he 
often called earnestly upon God for guidance, well 


knowing, that whatever he should command would } ; : * 
me for a memorial; afterwards I grew into them 


succeed. All the world honored and feared him, 
even this untamed, lawless robber. 


Indeed, they could now see how violently the } 


knight contended with the messengers of the 
enemy, and at last stretched out his arm in a 
threatening manner towards the whole troop, who 
forthwith retreated with such haste that it seemed 
almost like a flight. 

Then he turned round towards the cedar grove 
speaking kindly to the sheik’s messenger, and his 
appearance was more glorious the nearer he came, 
and Nicandros whispered to himself, « David’s 
spirit, David’s spirit.” 

. The maiden, trembling with a sweet fear, un- 
certain whether it was a mortal or a spirit, greeted 


yet not venturing to turn aside her countenance. 
The knight threw back his vizor—they were not 
Laertes’ features that met her eye—but singularly 
handsome,—strange and yet familiar. 

Then it happened, while the hero descended 
from his horse and spoke a few words of courteous 
greeting to them both, a slender white horse came 


er 
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runs at liberty behind me like a faithful hound. 
At the same time Athanasia perceived a beauti- 
ful string of pearls on the knight’s cuirass. The 


her former page Guido! Hesitating, and covering 
her eye with her hand as if blinded by a sudden 
light, she uttered his name. 

«It is I, my fair mistress,” said he, and fell 
upon one knee before her. As he kissed her prof- 
fered hand, she felt strangely; as if by magic 
Guido and Laertes had been conjured into one, 
and her eye rested in wonder on the well known 
armor. 


‘©IT may not indeed be altogether worthy to 
bear these arms, but, when, in my last foray from 
the fortress, I rescued them from the hands of the 

3ulgarians, in childish vanity I took them with 
and could not forbear to put them on. Laertes 
Was a more renowned and more gifted hero. I 
can only humbly hope for God’s protection; but 
his strength works powerfully in me.” 

«< David’s spirit!’ exclaimed Nicandros. « If 
it be God’s will, no other than you shall be my 
successor.”’ 

Grateful and blushing, Guido bowed his head 
before his honored master. At his command he 
accompanied them homewards, and all arrived in 
happiness and safety at Constantinople. 

The fame of the unknown knight, who had af- 
forded such powerful protection to pilgrims to 


} Jerusalem, had arriyed there long before them. 
the knight, drawing her veil closely about her, and | 


Alexios rejoiced to have sucha hero in his ser- 


} vice, and confirmed with due solemnity the 
, choice of the governor. But Guido’s more per- 
> fect happiness was secured by a gentle «« yes” from 
> Athanasia’s lips. The Emperor conducted the 
} bridal pair to the church and many happy and il- 


running up without saddle or rein, and made his ° 


way to the knight and affectionately carressed him. 


Sine life, says Bishop Taylor, like a fly inthe 
heart of an apple, dwells in sweetness, but lives 
alone, and is confined, and dies in singularity ; but 


marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, and | 


gathers sweetness from every flower, and sends 


lustrious years rolled away over Nicandros and 
his children, and over the province which the old 
and young hero defended, to its peace and their 


> own great glory. 


MARRIAGE. 


out colonies and feeds the world, and obeys kings 
and keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and 
promotes the interest of mankind, and is that state 
of things to which God hath designed the present 
: condition of the world. 
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E THE VILLAGE BLACKS MITH. 
head 
i he BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
din 
1 af- Unpber a spreading chestnut tree He goes on Sunday to the church, 
s to The village smithy stands ; And sits among his boys ; 
iid: The smith, a mighty man is he, He hears the parson pray and preach, 
With large and sinewy hands ; He hears his daughter’s voice, 
oa And the muscles of his brawny arms Singing in the village choir, 
the Are strong as iron bands. abe And it makes his heart rejoice. 
per- 
rom His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
the His face is like the tan; Singing in Paradise ! 
d il- His brow is wet with honest sweat ; He needs must think of her once more, 
and He earns whate’er he can, How in the grave she lies ; 
old And looks the whole world in the face, And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
an For he owes not any man. A tear from out his eyes. 
Week out, week in, from morn till night, Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
You can hear his bellows blow ; Onward through life he goes : 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, Each morning sees some task begin, 
With measured beat and slow, g Each evening sees it close ; 
Like a sexton ringing the old kirk chimes Something attempted—something done, 
When the evening sun is low Has earned a night’s repose. 
ings And children coming home from school, Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
Look in at the open door ; $ For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
and They love to see the flaming forge, Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
itate And hear the bellows roar, Our fortunes must be wrought, 
sent 
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And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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MENTAL CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE. 


BY JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 


lectual and a moral being. ‘Keep thy heart 
with all diligence,”’ says the sacred writer, « for 
out of it are the issues of iife.”’ 

Now, it cannot be too anxiously borne in mind, 
that this great attainment is, in a remarkable 
degree, under the influence of habit. Each step 
that we take in the prosecution of it, will facili- 
tate our farther progress; and, every day that 
passes over us, without making it the object of 
earnest attention, the acquixement becomes the 
more difficult and the more uncertain; and a 
period at length arrives, when no power exists in 
the mind capable of correcting the disorder 
which habit has fixed in the mental economy. 
The frivolous mind may then continue frivolous 
to the last, amusing itself with trifles, or creating 
for itself fictions of the fancy, no better than 
dreams, and as unprofitable. The disordered 
mind may continue to the last eagerly pursuing 
some favorite dogma, while it is departing farther 
and farther from truth. And the vitiated and 
corrupt mind may continue to the last the slave 
of its impure and degrading passions. Such is 
the power and such th result of mental habits; 
and let us bear in mind how such habits are 
formed. They arise out of individual acts of the 
mind ; and we have not the means of determining 
what number of such acts are necessary for 
forming the habits—and at what period these 
may acquire a mastery which shall peril the 
highest interests of the mind. We cannot deter- 
mine how many instances of frivolity may 
banishing all such as are of a frivolous, impure, } constitute the permanently frivolous mind; how 
or degrading character—this is he who is pursu- } many trains of impurity may constitute the 
ing the highest of all earthly acquirements, the permanently corrupted mind; or what degree of 
culture of the understanding, and the discipline of } inattention to the diligent culture of the powers 
the heart. This due regulation, and stern control } within, may be fatal to the best interests of 
of the processes of mind, is, indeed, the founda- ; man, both as an intellectual and a moral being. 
tion of all that is high and excellent in the forma- } Hence the supreme importance of cultivating in 
tion of character. He who does not earnestly ; early life the mastery of the mind—and of watch- 
exercise it—but who allows his mind to wander, } ing with earnest attention the trains of thought 
as it may be led by its own incidental images or ; which we encourage there, as we cannot deter- 
casual associations, or by the influence of exter- ; mine at what period a habit may be formed, the 
nal things to which he is continually exposed, ; influence of which shall be permanent and irre- 
endangers his highest interests both as an intel- ’ mediable. 


Tue foundation of all mental discipline, in the 
words of an eminent writer, consists in the 
«< power of mastering the mind.” It is in having 
the intellectual processes under due regulation and 
control—and being thus able to direct them, 
upon sound and steady principles, to the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge, and the discovery of 
truth. Here we are, in the first place, reminded 
of the remarkable power which we possess over 
the succession of our thoughts. We can direct 
the thoughts to any subject we please, and can 
keep them directed to it with steady and con- 
tinuous attention. In the due culture of this 
power consists a point in mental discipline, of 
primary and essential importance. By the neglect 
of such culture, the mind is allowed to run to 
waste amid the trifles of the passing hour, or is 
left the sport of waking dreams and vain delu- 
sions entirely unworthy of its high destiny. 
There is not a greater source of difference be- 
tween one man and another, than in the manner 
in which they exercise this power over the 
succession of the thoughts, and in the subjects to 
which these are habitually directed. It is a 
mental exercise which lies at the foundation of 
the whole moral condition. He who, in early 
life, seriously enters upon it, under a sense of its 
supreme importance; who trains himself to habits 
of close and connected thinking—and exerts a 
fixed control over the subjects to which his 
thoughts are habitually directed—leading them 
to such as are really worthy of his regard, and 
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When we take this extended view of that } that elevation from which they spring—a spirit of 
which constitutes sound intellectual culture, we } devotedness to Him who made us—and views 
perceive that it does not consist in the mere } and feelings which point to an existence beyond 
acquirement of knowledge, however extensive } the grave. 
that knowledge may be ; for this may be an exer- | In regard to the discipline of the mind, as well 
cise of memory alone, We feel that there is a ; as the external conduct, the rule proposed by 
culture of the higher powers of the mind, of } Bishop Butler is of high efficacy and universal 
greater difficulty, and greater importance far, | Sppiantion, It consists in simply asking our- 
without which knowledge is vain. This is a due } selves, before proceeding to any act, or any course 
regulation of the various mental faculties them- > of action—« is this I am going to do right, or is 
selves, so that each may perform its proper office ; it wrong—is it good or is it evil?” This rule is 
upon the knowledge we have acquired; that the so simple, and so obvious, that most people, 
various powers within may observe a healthy probably, think they act upon it; but this they 
relation toward each other; and that from the will find has been done in a very loose and inefli- 
whole may result a due influence upon our mo- } cient manner, when they come, in every instance, 
tives and principles of action, as moral and > distinetly to put the question, and distinctly t» 
responsible beings. Without attention to these } answer it. The practice of doing so in every 
considerations, a man may accumulate a mass of ; step of life will grow into a habit of mental dis- 
knowledge which yields him no real advantage ; } cipline, of vital importance to the higher interests 
he may have gone the round of the sciences, : of the moral being. It ought to be exercised, not 
commonly so called, while he has made no pro- } in regard to our actions alone, but also in regard 
gress in that higher department, the knowledge to the processes of the mind—the direction of 
of himself. S the attention, and the regulation of the thoughts. 

The great principle of self-goverment, there- These will be found to be as much under the in- 
fore, consists in calling ourselves to account, 3 fluence of a voluntary power, as are our external 
both for what we know, and for what we do, and ; actions ; and the due and habitual exercise of this 
for the discipline which we exercise over the ; power, is, in both cases, of equal,and indispensa- 
processes of our minds. It consists in questioning $ ble importance to a sound moral condition. 
ourselves rigidly, what progress we are making in A leading defect in many characters, and one 
important acquirements—what are the subjects } which lies at the foundation of much and serious 
which chiefly occupy our attention—whether ° imperfection both intellectual and moral, is the 
these are such as are really of adequate value, or ; want of this habit of self-inspection and self- 
whether, amid undue devotedness to some favo- } interrogation. This deficiency is not confined to 
rite pursuit, others of higher importance are } the listless and vacant mind, which allows life to 
overlooked and forgotten; or whether, under a > glide over it amid frivolities and waking dreams. 
habit of listless vacuity, and inactivity of mind, ; It may be found in those who are intensely and 


§ 
we may be allowing the best of our days to creep ; actively occupied with external things. It may 
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on without eager attention to any solid acquire- } be found alike in the laborious student, who is 
ment at all. It consists in questioning ourselves eager in the pursuit of knowledge—and the 
in the same manner, what opinions we have } active man of the world, who, engrossed with 
formed, and upon what grounds we have formed the affairs of the living scene which is moving 
them; whether they have been received from | tenia him, has neglected the wondrous scene 
others without examining for ourselves, or after ; that is passing within—has never cultivated the 
a slight and partial examination, directed, it may } rigid scrutiny of his own intellectual and moral 
be, by some previously formed prejudice—or condition. The truth, indeed, seems to be, that 
whether they have been deduced from a full and } after a certain period of life, few have the hardi- 
fair examination of all the facts which ought to } hood thus sternly to look within. For a high 
be taken into the inquiry. It consists, finally, in ; degree of moral courage is required to face the 
scrutinizing our mental habits, our moral feelings, ; disclosure which awaits the mind, when it is thus 
and our principles of action ; what are the subjects > turned inward upon itself; a disclosure, it may 
to which our thoughts are most habitually di- 3 be, of the result of years and years that have pas- 
rected ; what the motives which chiefly influence > sed over it in listless inactivity, which yields 
our conduct; what the great objects which we ° nothing to reflection but an empty void; or in 
propose to ourselves in life; what place among ° the eager pursuit of objects which are seen to be 
these have the principles of selfish indulgence, } worthless ; or in the acquirement of habits which 
personal distinction, or mere human applause; } are felt to be destructive of the health of the 
and what place have those exalted principles ; mind; the disclosure it may be, of important 
which spring from a higher source, and rise to . duties neglected, and important pursuits over- 
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looked, and the conviction that life is drawing to ‘ 
> realities of a life whichis tocome. What I have 
’ called the power of mastering the mind, consists, 


a close while its great business is yet to begin. 
Few have moral courage to meet this disclosure ; 


and when it is met, with an attention in some | 


degree adequate to its supreme interest, the im- 


pressions which it yields are encountered by the } 
force of confirmed moral habits, which seem to . 
claim every faculty and feeling of the mind as } 


theirs by hopeless bondage. Hence the supreme 


importance of cultivating in early life the habit ° 
of looking within; the practice of rigidly ques- : 
tioning ourselves as to what we are, and what ; 


we are doing—what are our leading pursuits, and 
what our mental habits; what are our plans and 
prospects for life, and what influence, over the 
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whole of our moral discipline, have the solemn 


if I may use a strong mode of expression, in com- 
pelling it to listen to such a course of interrogation 
as this; and compelling it-to return distinct and 
definite answers. Each hour that, in early life, 
is spent in such an exercise, is fraught with 
results of greater value than aught that the world 
can give. The exercise is gradually confirmed 
into a mental habit; and, under the influence 
of a power from on high, the consequences are 
likely to be such as reach beyond the narrow 
limits of time, and extend into eternal exist- 
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BIRDS. 


MARY 


Ou, the sunny summer time ! 

Oh, the leafy summer time! 
Merry is the bird’s life, 

When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-falls 

Dashing in the rainbow spray ; 
Every where, every where, 

Light and lovely there are they ! 
Birds are in the forest old, 

Building in each hoary tree ; 
Birds are on the green hills; 

Birds are by the sea! 


On the moor and in the fen, 

’ Mong the whortleberries green ; 
In the yellow furze-bush, 

There the joyous bird is seen ; 
In the heather on the hill; 

All among the mountain thyme ; 
By the little brook-sides, 

Where the sparkling waters chime ; 
In the crag; and on the peak, 

Splintered, savage, wild, and bare, 
There the bird with wild wing 

Wheeleth through the air. 


Wheeleth through the breezy air, 
Singing, screaming in his flight, 
Calling to his bird-mate, 
In a troubleless delight ! 
In the green and leafy wood, 
Where the branching ferns up-curl, 


HOWITT. 


Soon as is the dawning, 
Wakes the mavis and the merle; 
Wakes the cuckoo on the bough ; 
Wakes the jay with ruddy breast ; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 
Brooding on her nest! 


Oh, the sunny alin’ time ! 
Oh, the leafy summer time ! 
Merry is the bird’s life 
When the year is in its prime! 
Some are strong and some are weak ; 
Some love day and some love night ; 


But whate’er a bird is, 
Whate’er loves—it has delight, 
In the joyous song it sings ; 
In the liquid air it cleaves ; 
In the sunshine; in the shower ; 
In the nest it weaves ! 


Do we wake; or do we sleep; 
Go our fancies in a crowd 
After many a dull care,— 
Birds are singing loud ! 
Sing then linnet; sing then wren ; 
Merle and mavis, sing your fill ; 
And thou rapturous skylark, 
Sing and soar up from the hill! 
Sing, oh, nightingale, and pour 
Oat for us sweet fancies new !— 
Singing thus for us, birds, 
We will sing of you! 
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THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 


{A coRRESPONDENT of the New Mirror, ee tance of forty or fifty rods from the house there 
from the old «Granite State,” gives the following } jg a quarry, where we were shown some of the 
account of a visit paid by him to the Hutchinson finest blocks of granite we have ever beheld 
family. Those of our city readers who enjoyed their The farm contains one hundred and sixty acres 

” ’ 


delightful musical performances last winter, will be . . 
glad to learn that more good things are in preparation about three fourths of which, we should judge, 


for them. All read with interest whatever relates to } is under cultivation. Attached to the house are a 
the private and social history of those whose talents } number of barns, sheds, stables, etc. of such 
have given them delight; but with a peculiar glow } ample size that the presumption is, there will 
of pleasure, when the moral character is seen to be never be occasion to «tear down and build 
pure, the habits orderly, and the sphere of life one of ; greater.” One of the out-houses was formerly 
active benevolence. This will make the brief } . 

used as a “hop kiln.”” The family once culti- 


and rather desultory sketch here presented of the 
Hutchinson family, acceptable and pleasant to every vated hops extensively, and it was a very profita- 


one.—Ed.] ble business ; but the moment they perceived its 
; bearing upon the cause of temperance, they gave 
Having recently been ona short tour ‘down east,’ it up, and thus voluntarily relinquished a hand- 

2 











I availed myself of the opportunity to pay a visit, { some yearly revenue. In this, as well as in other 
by invitation, to the Hurcninson Famity, at ; matters, they do what they believe to be right, 


their mountain home in the old « granite state’’— however severely their pecuniary interest may 
and, as any thing pertaining to these children of ‘ suffer in consequence. 


song is always received with interest in. this 


community, I will give a brief account of them song’’ of the Hutchinsons, and know something of 
as they appeared at the old homestead. ; their history and principles—but as they may 
Upon arriving at the door, we were met and have forgotten a few of the «thirteen sons and 


warmly welcomed by « Father Jesse,’’ a healthy- ; daughters,” we will just mention that, in the 
looking, though rather spare old gentleman, of ; words of the song, 


sixty-five, who asked me into the house, and 

deputed one of «the boys” to show me a room «David, Noah, Andrew, Zepha, 
and ««make me acquainted” with «the girls.” Caleb, Joshua, Jess and Benny, 
Five minutes had not elapsed before we <a Judson, Rhoda, John and Asa, 





Many of your readers have heard the « family 


perfectly at home—and feeling thus, we of course And Abbe are (their) names ;” 
have a right to step out and take a survey of the } 
premises. ‘ and we will also state that every one of these, as 
The house is a large two-story wooden struc- ; well as their aged father and mother, are good 
ture, evidently intended by its builders for people > singers, and good members of society. The 
to live not to stay in. It is situated upon a rise ) parents, Judson and his wife, John and his wife, 
of ground, overlooking, as far as the eye can { Rhoda and her husband and blue-eyed baby, 
reach on either side, a fertile and beautiful valley, | Benjamin, Asa, Abba, « Cousin Ann,’’ and two 
through the centre of which runs a little stream ; others, (whoare in the employment of the family,) 
called the Souhegan. At a distance of four or ; all live under the same spacious roof and eat at 
five miles a stately mountain rears its head, en- the same table—David, Noah, Caleb and Joshua 
veloped in a sky-blue mist. Several smaller ; reside in the same town, and at no very great 
elevations appear also in the distance, and, : distance—Andrew is located in Boston—and 
altogether, the view from the green in front of ; Jesse in Lynn. The mother does not enjoy per- 
the house is very beautiful. The grounds in the ; fect health, and very properly leaves the domestic 
rear present a pleasing variety of hill and valley, ° ; affairs, to a great extent, in the hands of her 
forest and plain, and the lambs and other living | ; daughters, daughters-in-law, and niece—and they 
‘ appurtenances” are seen skipping and frolicking , almost quarrel for the privilege of attending to 
about, in all their original innocence. Ata dis- ” them. The father, Judson, John, Asa, and 
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Rhoda’s husband, Mr. Bartlett, manage the out- 
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door concerns—Benjamin superintends the finan- 
cial department, and occasionally lends a hand at 
cooking—and the blue-eyed baby aforesaid makes 
herself «« generally useful’? by putting on a cun- 
ning face and drawing the whole family from 
their labors to caressher. As for «sister Abba,” 
she employs her time in reading, studying, sew- 
ing, or housework, as inclination or convenience 
may dictate; and she is as much at home in either 
of these, as in charming an audience of thirty-five 
hundred people in the Broadway Tabernacle. 
She and her pretty cousin Ann sing much to- { 
gether. All of the family are in the habit of ‘ 
singing while at work; causing, as may easily be 

2 
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imagined, a perpetual concert of sweet sounds all 
over the premises—and, by the way, we will 
just hint to your music loving-readers, (privately, ; 
of course,) that there is as rich a treat in store } 
for them in the fall, to say the least of it, as they | 
have ever yet enjoyed. We had the good fortune § 
to be ‘‘in’ at a rehearsal or two, during our $ 
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BY MISS 


Sort ty reflected in an azure lake, 

A verdant hill slopes lightly towards the wave ; 
All day the sunlight on its fair breast lies, 

And soft gales stir the shadows of the bough. 
Twining its branches round two ancient oaks 

A wild vine with their branches interweaves, 
And their tall stems with paler verdure crowns ; 
Then over fields, where light and shadows play 
In gay festoons, runs on its laughing way. 
There, in the side of an o’er-hanging rock, 
Opes a dim grot, where builds the dove her nest ; 
The vine and fig tree deck and veil its sides, 
And rays of heaven slowly lingering there, 
Measure the moments of the summer day. 
Night, and the coolness of these sombre shades, 


EVEN 


AN eve, intensely beautiful—an eve 

Calm as the slumber of a lovely girl 

Dreaming of hope. The rich autumnal ; 
woods, t 
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visit, and therefore «« speak advisedly’’ upon this 
point. 

In pursuit of their daily avocations as «: tillers 
of the soil,” the dress and appearance of the 
Hutchinsons are suited to their work, and they 
engage in it so heartily and cheerfully that there 
is no doubt they enjoy it above any other mode 
of living they could possibly adopt. The utmost 
kindness and affection are manifested in their 
intercourse one with another, and they seem 
highly grateful to their city friends for the support 
so generously showered upon them. That sup- 
port, we take the liberty of saying, has not been 
unworthily bestowed. There are now a large 
number of people at work in that vicinity who, 


; until recently, were destitute, or nearly destitute, 
of employment, and whose improved condition is 


owing entirely to the liberality and enterprise of 
these mountain warblers. Long may they live 
to gladden the hearts of the poor by their kind- 
ness, and delight the senses of all by their 
melodies. Yours truly. 
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A SUMMER SCENE. 


From the French of Lamartine. 


STANLEY. 


Preserve the freshness of the violet pale 

And to its timid colegs lend new life ; 

While springs that trickle from the o’er-arching 
roof, 

Steal o’er us with their tears and harmonies. 

The eye, far-piercing through the curtain green, 

Naught sees, but heaven, mirrored in the wave; 

And on the bosom of the sleeping lake, 

The fisher’s sail, o’ershadowing his light skiff, 

Cleaves through the liquid air, as flits the wing 

Of rapid bird above the billow’s foam. 

The listening ear hears but a plaintive surge 

In gentle whispers dying on the shore ; 

Or zephyr’s voice, or Philomel’s soft lay, 

Or echo’s sighing, mingled with our own. 


ING. 


With their innumerable shades and colorings, 
Or, like a silent instrument, at rest ; 

A silent instrument—whereon the wind 

Hath long forgot to play. 
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SOUND ADVICE. 


{Tue following sensible letter purports, as its 
signature shows, to have been written by Carlyle. It ' 
was addressed to a young man who asked his opinion as } 
to a proper course of reading, and advice in regard to ; 
conduct in general. The views expressed in it are } 


strenuously advised to keep reading. Any good ; 
book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will teach ; 
you something, a great many things indirectly and ; 
directly, if your mind be open to learn.” In regard 
to life nothing could be sounder than this.—‘« Study ‘ 
to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual situa- 3 
tion, there and now, you find either expressly or ; 
tacitly laid to your charge; that is your post; stand } 
in it like a true soldier.” In other words, whateyer $ 
is your vocation in life, do heartily and faithfully and ° 
honestly your part in that vocation —Making your > 
calling honorable by acting in it up to your best 
ability. There is no work that needs to be done in } 
the world, but that needs to be done well. It is by 3 
this doing up to his best ability all that he is required } 
to do, that a man perfects himself. But, how few ? 
there are who thus live. How few that keep ever 
walking onward in the road to perfection.—Eb.] 


ae 


Dear Sir.—Some time ago your letter was 
delivered me; I take literally the first free half 
hour I have had since to write you a word of 
answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction could any 
advice of mine contribute to forward you in 
your honorable course of self-improvement, but a 
long experience has taught me that advice can 
profit but little; that there is a good reason 
why advice is so seldom followed ; this reason, 
namely, that it is so seldom, and can almost } 
never be, rightly given. No man knows the | 
state of another; it is always to some more or | 
less imaginary man that the wisest and most } 

; 
? 


AA 


honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you—-whom I know so } 
little of—should read, there is hardly any thing } 
definite that can be said. For one thing, you } 
may be strenuously advised to keep reading. ; 
Any good book, any book that is wiser than 
yourself will teach you something—a great many 
things, indirectly and directly, if your mind be 
open to learn. This old counsel of Johnson’s is ; 
also good, and universally applicable :—+ Read 
the book you do honestly feel a wish and } 
curiosity to read.”’ The very wish and curiosity 
indicates that you, then and there, are the per- 
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; son likely to get good of it. ««Our wishes are 


presentiments of our capabilities ;” that is a noble 
saying, of deep encouragement to all true men; 
applicable to our wishes and efforts in regard to 


just. «For one thing,” he says, ‘you may be | Treading as to other things. Among all the objects 


that look wonderful or beautiful to you, follow 
with fresh hope the one which looks wonderful- 
lest, beautifullest. You will gradually find, by 
various trials, (which trials see that you make 
honest manful ones, not silly, short, fitful ones,) 


> what zs for you the wonderfullest, beautifullest— 


what is your true element and province, and be 
able to profit by that. True desire, the monition 
of nature, is much to be attended to. But here, 
also, you are to discriminate carefully between 
true desire and false. The medical men tell us 
we should eat what we trz/y have an appetite for ; 


> but what we only falsely have an appetite for we 
> should resolutely avoid. It is very true; and 


flimsy, desultory readers, who fly from foolish 
book to foolish book, and get good of none, and 
mischief of all—are not these as foolish, unhealthy 
eaters, who mistake their superficial false desire 
after spiceries and confectionaries for their real 
appetite, of which even they are not destitute, 
though it lies, far deeper, far quieter, after solid 
nutritive food? With these illustrations, | will 
recommend Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will say. 
All books are properly the record of the history 
of past men—what thoughts past men had in 
them—what actions past men did: the summary 
of all books whatsoever lies there. It is on this 
ground that the class of books specifically named 
History can be safely recommended as the basis 
of all study of books—the preliminary to all right 
and full understanding of any thing we can ex- 
pect to find in books. Past history, and especi- 
ally the past history of one’s own native country, 
every body may be advised to begin with that. 
Let him study that faithfully ; innumerable 
inquiries will branch out from it; he has a broad- 
beaten highway, from which all the country is 
more or less visible; there travelling, let him 
choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes and wrong directions—of 
which every man, in his studies and elsewhere, 
falls into many—discourage you. There is pre- 
cious instruction to be got by finding that we are 
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wrong. Let a man try faithfully, manfully, to ; like a true soldier. Silently devour the many 
be right, he will grow daily more and more right. ; chagrins of it, as all human situations have many ; 
It is, at bottom, the condition on which all men 3 and see you aim not to quit it without doing all 
have to cultivate themselves. Our very walking that zt, at least, required of you. A man perfects 
is an incessant falling—a falling and a catching ; himself by work much more than by reading. 
of ourselves befoye we come actually to the pave- § They are a growing kind of men that can wisely 
ment! it is emblematic of all things a man } combine the two things—wisely, valiantly, can 
does. do what is laid to their hand in their present 
In conclusion, I will remind you that it is not } sphere, and prepare themselves withal for doing 
books alone, or by books chiefly, that a man be- } other wider things, if such lie before them. 





comes in all points a man. Study to do faithfully With many good wishes and encouragements, I 
whatsoever thing in your actual situation, there } remain, yours sincerely, 
and now, you find either expressly or tacitly laid Tuomas CaRLYLeE. 


to your charge; that is your post; stand in it Chelsea, 13th March, 1843. 





For Arthur’s Magazine. 
THOU BID’ST ME, SWEETEST. 
BY B. L. WILTON. 


Tov bid’st me, sweetest! make no sad complaint , Dearest! a low-eved cot, ‘neath some old tree, 


That more of this world’s goods we may not share: ‘ Shaded with woodbine dimly, shall be ours ; 
Thou whisperest that our fate hath no restraint, ; There shall the hours pass on right rosily, 
That with my love thou would’st not gladly bear. { And life to us shall step on summer flowers : 
I grieve no more, then, thy soft whisper heeding ; . While want with his stern ills shall pass unheeded, 
Sweetest! I yield unto thy gentle bidding. Our joys, our loves, our hearts so closely wedded. 
Nay I could now e’en joy those ills to see, > And the warm love, within thy heaving breast, 
That thus for me thy fervent truth have shown, 2 That won my heart in young life’s rosy day, 
If *twere not that my life’s stern poverty It still shall gild our life’s o’ershadowing west, 
Must wring thy gentle bosom with mine own. } While thus, unvexed, its light shall fade away. 
But, since I may not joy, at least no sorrow > And, oh, how blest shall be our life’s calm even, 


Shall mar the sunshine of our life’s sweet morrow. } Fading like sunlighg in the depth of heaven! 


wv ev yw Sever eens eevee orev 
TO TIME. 
BY W. HH. TIMROD. 


Tury slander thee, ‘old traveller,” : And the waving corn-tops seem to dance, 


Who say that thy delight : ; To the Rustic’s merry lay. 
Is to scatter ruin far and wide 
In thy wantonness of might, $ Thou hast strewn the lordly palace, 


For not a leaf that falleth 
Before thy restless wings, 
But thou changest in thy rapid flight, 


In ruin o’er the ground, 
And the dismal screech of the owl is heard 
Where the harp was wont to sound, 


RADA OAS Or 


To a thousand brighter things. But the self-same spot thou coverest, 
With the dwellings of the poor, 
Thou passest o’er the battle-field And for the brave and beautiful, 
Where the dead lie stiff and stark, Thou hast caused our tears to flow, 
Where nought is heard, save the vulture’s scream, But «‘ always” near the couch of death 
And the gaunt wolf’s famished bark. Nor thou, nor we can stay, 
But thou hast caused the grain to spring, And the breath of thy departing wings 


From the blood enriched clay, Dries all our tears away. 
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; Wiru one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other took a shilling out. 
i On charitable lists,—those trumps which told 
i The public ear, who had in secret done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms 
3 They told of, took themselves to keep them sounding,— 
i He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there, 
b, Than in the Book of life! PoLuox. 
a «« My dear cousin !—how do you do? I am per- } enough left to bear my part in the expenses of 
j fectly delighted to see you!’ exclaimed Mrs. the supper. Don’t you congratulate me on 
s . Wilson, as she entered the parlor, and saluted ; having outwitted my husband; for he told me, 
9 | her guest with a smile and a hearty shake of the positively, the day before, that a single farthing 
7 : hand. ; of his money should never be spent on either 
siodied, The ladies seated themselves, and the visitor ; dinners, suppers or excursions. 
jded. : asked, in a confidential tone, «« have you succeed- Mrs. Wilson laughed heartily, and replied, 
ed in obtaining the money yet?” ; «« Well I have always been so frank with my 
t, ‘3 ‘«;No I have not. Yesterday I spent nearly all ; husband in domestic arrangements, that it would 
> day in begging from my acquaintances; but I re- not be very easy for me to do any thing of that 
8 i turned home entirely worn out, and with very ; kind without his knowing all the particulars.” 
— i little success. However, I wild have the money: «Oh! you commenced in the wrong way,” said 
by to-morrow morning, and I shall be obliged to | her cousin. « When I was married, mother 


get it from James. Did you know that Mrs. ’ advised me never to let my husband know what, 
White, last week, added twenty dollars to the | I did with my money, if I could help it; it saves 
fund from her private purse. I suppose she will ; a vast deal of trouble ; and, by good management, 
expend considerable on the supper, also.”’ , you can always carry out little private plans if 

‘«¢ She does it only to hear it read off in the re- , you wish to. If there is any thing on earth I 
port,’’ replied Mrs. Cameron, with a slight sneer ; despise, it is to see a man watching every penny 
on her lip. «But I have not given you an ac- | that passes through his wife’s hands, as if she had 
ie count of my doings. Well, I spent about as , not common sense, like himself, to teach her how 
much time on a begging expedition as you did, ; to dispose of money.’”? Mrs. Cameron paused, 
and met with no better fortune ; so I was obliged | for the delivery of this spirited harangue had 
to manage at home. You know Mr. Cameron ; somewhat exhausted her breath. Mrs. Wilson 
has long wanted me to take down our window | took great pains to assure her friend that Mr. 
i curtains, and supply better ones; but, as they ' Wilson placed the utmost confidence in her 
wd were great favorites with me, I have withheld ; judgment. Then followed a panegyric on her 
my consent until now. When other projects — liege lord. «: Never was mortal woman blessed 
failed, I resorted to this plan to procure the » witha better husband.” Mrs. Cameron soon left 
desired means for my part of the supper. So ; to call on other members of the Benevolent 
every once in a while a flaw was discovered in ‘ Society, and the lady of the house descended to 
4 the said curtains; yesterday morning I expressed dinner. When she entered the dining room, two 
; a wish for new ones, and Mr. Cameron put in or three unruly children were seated at the table, 
my hand the sum of money I desired. Iexchanged * each holding up a plate to Mr. Wilson to be 
: the curtains, and by paying a trifling sum, I have filled. 
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“« Children!” cried the mother, «put down 
your plates this minute, or I’ll send every one 
of you from the room?” All obeyed but little 
Lucy, who was half-stretched over the table, and 
before she could be prevented, her tiny hand had 
seized a piece of beef steak. Mrs. Wilson boxed 
the child’s ear; on which the meat was dropped 
on the clean table cover. Lucy received a sound 
whipping, which was administered by her mother, 
as usual, in a passion; after which the offender 
was shut up in the pantry. Few words passed at 
the meal, but when Mr. Wilson rose to go his 
wife said kindly,— 

«¢ James, dear, do take an another piece of pie, 
you have not made half a dinner.”’ 

«Oh! I have done very well,’ replied the 
husband, who began to fear this sudden amiability 
concerned his pocket. 

‘« Well, take another cup of coffee.” 

‘«No, dear, 1am in a hurry to return to the 
store, and have not a moment to spare.”’ 

‘You look very tired, James; you mzst sit 
down and rest awhile. Let me get you to-day’s 
paper; there is the most amusing anecdote in it I 
ever read,” the wife handed him the paper, and 
Mr. Wilson took a chair with a look that seemed 
to say—‘‘ There is no hope for me.” 


When he had finished reading, Mrs. Wilson 


said, in an amiable tone, «« James, dear, can’t you 
spare me ten dollars this afternoon ?”’ 

«What for?’? demanded the husband less 
mildly. 

««Our society are to have a public supper in a 
few days, and the tickets that are sold are for 
the benefit of the poor. 

«T have no faith in these suppers,” said Mr. 
Wilson, frowning. «There are other and cheaper 
ways, in which the poor may be _ benefited. 
Your benevolent people go to these feasts and eat 
intemperately; and half of them, especially the 


ladies of the society, are sick for two or three days | 
And not only } 


afterwards from over exertion. 
this ; previous to the supper, the days of cooking 


and preparation are attended with extra fretting > 


and scolding.” 
«« Mr. Wilson!” interrupted his lady, with a 


flashing eye, but she paused, bit her lip, and after » 


a few moments, resumed in a calmer tone, 
«« James, you don’t consider how I am situated. 
I am one of the managers of the society, and am 


appointed to superintend one portion of the table. » 


As a matter of course, I am expected to contribute 
my share ; just think how mean I would appear 
if I did not.” 

«« But you could have said, in the first place, 
that your duties at home would prevent you from 
taking a part. Charley needs your almost con- 
stant care. The doctor said this morning that 
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he must see no new faces, and be kept perfectly 


quiet.” 
‘‘ There will be no need of his seeing new 
faces. Sally is an excellent nurse. But I see 


you are trying to thwart me.” 


Mr. Wilson darted an angry glance at his wife. 
She perceived it, and fearing she had gone too far, 
said, more gently, 

«< James, do gratify me, this time without more 
words, and, in future, I will use all the influence 
I possess not to have any more dinners, suppers 
or excursions.” 

‘‘T heard the last time, what your influence 
was going to accomplish,” remarked the husband, 
in a somewhat sarcastic tone. «« No, no, Mary, I 
will take the ten dollars you ask and pay a 
just debt I owe a poor man. That will be truer 
charity.” 

‘‘You think of every body’s wants before 
mine,”’ said the wife pettishly. 

‘<I think of justice and duty first,” said Mr. 
Wilson, sternly, ««and I am obliged to struggle 
alone. When pleasure is foregone, and I have 
forced myself to perform a hard duty, I am met 
with reproaches, instead of an encouraging smile, 


’ which would make the task light.” 


‘‘T have no wish to hear a lecture at present, 
sir,’ Mrs. Wilson sullenly responded. 

A deep flush crossed her husband’s cheek. 
The sad sternness on his countenance gave way 
to a look almost fierce in its anger and pain. It 
was his wife who damped his better nature, and 
roused all his dark and evil feelings. He left the 
house in silence, and Mrs. Wilson leaned her 
head on her hand and shed bitter tears. She hated 
herself for her egnduct, but, like too many, would 
repeat it when occasion offered. After an hour, 
passed not very agreeably, Mrs. Wilson removed 
her handkerchief from her face, and said, in a 
low perplexed tone, 

««How can I manage? Only three days before 
the supper. I must economise in every thing. 
Let me see, Sally’s wages become due to- 
morrow; I must give her some clothes for 
her children instead of money ,—that will answer 
the purpose exactly. She dare not object, for 
she cannot easily get another situation.” 

While these thoughts were revolving in the 
mind of the benevolent manager, she was inter- 
rupted by the subject of them. 

««Charley’s sound asleep, Ma’am,” said the 
nurse, ‘««may I run home a minute, and see how 
little Bridget is? I did not direct my eldest 
daughter, Susan, to do any thing for her.” 

The poor woman looked imploringly at her 
mistress, as if half expecting a refusal ; but Mrs. 
Wilson said, kindly, 

«You may stay an hour if your child is no 
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better.” Sally hurried off, saying to herself, 


«¢ How very good!” 
The next day, instead of receiving her wages, : 
the nurse was told that she must be otherwise 
recompensed. In vain she pleaded her need of 
money—her urgent necessities; the manager of ° 
the benevolent society was immoveable. «+ Why 
Sally,’”’ said she, in a half angry tone, «I have 
given you twice the worth of your money.”’ 

««But the money would be of more value to 
me,’’ said the poor woman. 

«¢ Well,” exclaimed the mistress, with an in- 
different air, « if you are dissatisfied, seek another ) 
situation; that is all I have to say about the ‘ 
matter.” 

She left the room, and the nurse sighed heavily, 
while a large tear rolled down her care worn 
cheek. Another drop started, but she dashed it $ 
quickly aside, and murmured, 

«¢God help me to be resigned !”’ 

With a look of pain about her compressed lip, < 
Sally opened the door leading to Charley’s room 
and entered. He was awake, and extended his ° 
little thin hands towards her, while a sickly 
smile played over his young, pale face. As she | 
approached nearer, the affectionate child marked 
the sadness on her countenance and 
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‘«« His blue eye, darkened suddenly, 
A shadow crossed his heart.” 


There was a touching pathos in his voice, as he 
asked, 

‘«« Are you sick too, Sally ?” 

‘< No, dear,’’ was the low reply, and she took | 
a chair by the bedside, and kissed the sweet suf- } 
ferer fondly. He twined his slight arm around ; 
her neck and then her full heart gave way. 

‘«« Oly! don’t cry,” begged the child, and his large 
yearning eyes were filled with tears, the little 
pale Jip quivered, and the expression of childish ‘ 
grief on his gentle face smote the heart of poor | 
Sally with a feeling of self-reproach. She raised $ 
her head, and attempted to beguile the sick boy’s 
attention with the thoughts and hopes that filled | 
her own bosom. In a low voice she spoke to him ‘ 
of a better world. The poor nurse drew no glow- ‘ 
ing pictures. but told him of gentle angels who 
would love him always; of green fields and © 
pleasant flowers; and she herself was soothed by | 
her task of love. The sweet dew of resigna- 
tion fell upon her soul,—humble and poor and 
illiterate though she was, the wealth of purity — 
and unselfish kindness that dwelt in the bosom of ; 
that lowly creature, might have been envied by ; 
many a gifted daughter of genius. Her single 
talent was employed, and who shall say that she 
was not more truly useful than thousands, pos- ’ 
sessed of higher intellects? To that pale boy, so . 

7* 


smile told only of love. 
: the sympathy that existed between them. Alas! 
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near the confines of another world, she was the 


, guardian angel who hovered around his couch of 


Her voice breathed only kindness, her 
Beautiful and pure was 


pain. 


where was the mother? Where was she who 
should have been familiar with her holy duties ? 

The day for the supper arrived, and Mrs. 
Wilson scarcely left the kitchen, so busy was 
she in cooking for those who did not need it. 


; Much of the time she hung anxiously over the fire, 
: lest something should be spoiled, and her face 


from brow to chin was celestial rosy red. She 
had on the cooking expression housekeepers often 
wear. When that look is on the face of a scold, 
let children beware how their nimble little fingers 
touch, without permission, aught that is eatable. 
Mrs. Wilson had left the kitchen a few moments, 
and before any one returned to it, Lucy found 
her way there. The first thing that attracted 
the little damsel’s eye was a dish of blanc mange, 


‘ beautifully stamped; and as she possessed a 


degree of curiosity by no means uncommen in 
children, a determination was instantly formed 
to examine it. With patient effort a chair was 
drawn to the table; she mounted it, and, by 


- another effort, her ladyship was seated next the 


dish. She thrust her hand into it several times, 
but found it too slippery to be conveyed easily to 
her mouth, and her little eager face began to 
grow red with vexation. A sudden thought 


occurred to her, which was put into execution 
, justas her mother entered. Mrs. Wilson uttered 


an exclamation of astonishment, and well she 
might, for Lucy’s face was half-sunk in the blanc 
mange, and she could not extricate herself. In 


' her eagerness she had lost her equilibrum, and 


precipitated her face towards the dish more 


- suddenly than she intended. 


‘«« Ruined! perfectly ruined!” cried Mrs. Wil- 


' son, angrily, «« That child will drive me to dis- 


traction.”” Lucy uttered, in reply, a sort of 


, unearthly sob, and made a desperate effort to 


release herself, but in vain. Mrs. Wilson raised 
her angrily, and gazed without a smile on the 
ludicrous spectacle her face presented. Rudely 


' dragging her from the table, the mother forgot all 


but the gratification of her anger, and dealt out 
blow after blow. There was no word of remon- 
strance, which told of love in its sternness, and 
pointed out. right from wrong, for even children 
may understand; no slight punishment firmly 
administered. Mrs. Wilson displayed only pas- 
sion, that fearful thing, which must ultimately 


, destroy all respect in the bosom of achild. Poor 
' Lucy! 


In after years thou can’st not look back 
to thy childhood, as to a sunny dream, full of 
love and happiness ; thou mays’t never know the 
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holy light that dwells in the eye of a good, of death, because he is sick like all children. 


mother, as it rests on her child; thou canst not 


which will follow thee through life, influencing 
thee for good. When temptation comes, thy 


thought will not turn to her who gave thee life, » 
and thy soul will never ask—«« Would this dim ? 


the love-light of her eye? Would this check the 
maternal smile that hovers so fondly on her lip in 
my presence?’’ Beautiful childhood! All that 
is holy and pure should watch over thee; only 
the sweetest chords of the young soul should be 
touched in those early days, and, ever after, the 
unforgotten music will thrill upon the spirit with 
a hallowed power. 


Evening came, and after dressing in haste, Mrs. 
Wilson entered the room of her sick child. 
‘«Good bye, Charley dear,” she said, kindly, for 
her heart was touched by the look of patient 
suffering on his wan features. 

«« Are you going to leave me, mother ?” asked 
the boy, in a low whisper. 

‘IT must leave you for awhile, darling, but I 
will watch with you all night when I come back. 
Try and go to sleep now, for your eyes look 
heavy. Sally, do you think he is any worse ?”’ 
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> Come, we are wasting time.” 
treasure up sweet memories of the domestic altar, » 


The cousins were soon seated in the carriage, 


and that evening they presided over the supper, 
with a winning kindness of manner. 
spoke through every feature, so earnest were 
they to render all happy, so apparently forgetful 
of themselves. 
to their credit. «« What a lovely woman Mrs. 
Wilson is,” said one lady, «« And what a lively, 
charming creature Mrs. Cameron is,’ was the 
reply. 


Benevolence 


Whispers went round the table 


While this scene was going on, little Charley 


Wilson, in his dim chamber, was tossing restlessly 
on his pillow. 


The faithful nurse sat at his bed- 


side, and was watching him with anxious eyes. 
Ever and anon her kind hand smoothed his pillow, 


or wiped the dew from his forehead. 
«Qh! Sally, take me in your arms, I am so 


sick,’’ he murmured, in a husky whisper. .She 


> gently raised the little emaciated form, and drew 


«“T can’t tell, ma’am. He has not complained ' 


the last two hours.”’ 


pale face tenderly. A single tear fell on his 
pillow. Why did she not listen to the « still 
small voice’ which then would have 
heart to better things? A_ half-unconscious 


the sweet sufferer to her bosom :—tenderly she 
kissed his pale thin cheek, and her heavy tears 
fell like rain. 

‘«< Will I be happy soon, nurse ?”’ faintly asked 
the dying boy. 

«Oh, yes, you will soon, very soon. The 
poor nurse paused suddenly, she had been so 


, absorbed in her own feelings, that she had forgot- 
The mother bent over her child, and kissed his } 


ten to call around those who should witness the 


departure of this young, pure spirit. She laid 


» him tenderly on the bed, and again pressed her 


led her } 


prayer was hovering on her lips, when a ring at ' 
the street bell diverted her thoughts ; a carriage ° 


was at the door, and the light step of Mrs. 
Cameron was heard in the hall. 


. boy. 
Witha lingering } 


look at her boy, Mrs. Wilson left the room, for ° 
she wished not the gay voice of her cousin to } 


disturb the sick chamber. 

‘«¢ Venez, chere amie!” exclaimed the new comer, 
lightly, «« we are late already’’—and they pro- 
ceeded to the door. 


mother, pausing. 


5 


lips to his damp forehead; then, with a quick but 
noiseless step, she hastened to the parlor and 
called Mr. Wilson. He came, and the little 
children gathered around the couch of the dying 
Mr. Wilson ¥eaned over the bed, « Father,” 
murmured the child, and a heavenly expression 
stole over his features. But it was succeeded by 
a sadder Jook, and in a lower tone, he said, 

«It is dark, where’s mother ?” 

«She will be here soon, my boy,’ said the 
father, in a choking voice, and the strong man 


; bowed his head, and his whole frame shook with 
‘¢ Tam half-tempted to stay at home,” said the } 


‘«« Stay at home!” echoed Mrs. Cameron, « pray 


tell me what the matter is ?”’ 
‘«¢ [’m afraid Charley’s worse.” 


always fertile in bug-bears. 
child has been dangerous any of the time. 
throw off your cares, as I do, and look at the 
sunny side of life.” 


; came. 
$ to God who gave it! 
‘«‘Oh! nonsense, Mary. Your imagination was ; 


é 


I don’t think the 
Do } 


«« But don’t you think he is very sick,”’ asked } 


Mrs. Wilson, somewhat relieved. 


«Why, the child will be well enough in a } features of her child. 
week or two. You argue that he is at the point { tearlessly on that pure countenance, over which 


the agony within. 

‘«« Charley !” said the nurse, low and tremulously, 
and she bent her head more closely but no answer 
The angels had gently carried his spirit 
A ery like that which 
comes from a broken heart, burst from the lips 
of Mr. Wilson. Then all was silence; a half 
hour passed, and the mother stood in the chamber 
of death. The husband made no remark, but 
pointed in silence to the bed. 

«¢ Is he dead ?”? asked the mother, in a low har- 
rowing tone, as her eye fell on the pale, calm 
For a time she looked 
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the hushed smile of a departing angel rested ; and 
her face grew pale and paler till it was colorless | 

as that of the dead. The stern agony of that 

fixed gaze was terrible even to the children, and 
they shrank closer to the nurse, and buried their | 
faces in her apron to still their frightful sobs. 

« Oh! my child!” burst from the mother’s 
lips, as she sunk on her knees at the bedside. 
4 


«¢ And there arose, 
One wild, deep sob of weeping, such as breaks 
Upon the ear of death, when he has torn 
The nerve fast rooted in the fount of life.” 


For many weeks after the death of that fair 
child, Mrs. Wilson was apparently changed ; at 
times she would yield to bursts of deep feeling, 
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but the chastening influence of grief was not per- 


manent. That emotion showed what she might 


have been, it told of a better spirit that yearned 
to find a dwelling place in her bosom. Alas! 
the lesson that was given in love was too much 


unheeded ; the sorrow was /e/t, but when it was 
whispered that its object was to bless and purify, 
a deaf ear was turned to the warning voice. A 
year went by, and Mrs. Wilson was again as of 
old. Too seldom do we improve by the trials 
that are sent to make us better; for a time they 
may check and restrain; higher thoughts and 
holier feelings may sometimes visit the soul ; but 
too often they are dreams which disappear when 
we start from the slumbers of grief, and wake to 
the reality of our daily duties. 


For Arthur’s Magazine. 
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Encnantress ! if the pow’r be thine, 
Invoke some messenger of air, 
To waft this amulet divine, 
A soldier’s offering, to his fair. 
And say ‘‘the pennon that she gave, 
Shall soar through many a battle field, 
To share his glory, or his grave ; 
But never see its bearer yield.” 
Enchantress haste ! and hither bring 
Her answer from that distant land, 
And thine shall be this matchless ring } 
Torn from a slaughter’d Moslem’s hand. 2 


‘« Be mine the boon,” the sore’ress said, 
‘¢ And midnight shall confirm the spell. Q 
Thou shalt behold the constant maid, $ 
Reelining by the Haunted Well. ’ i 
There sip the wave, the charm repeat, 
Thrice make the cross upon thy breast, 
And then a voice shall answer sweet ~~ ( 
To what so e’er is thy behest.” 
Enchantress stay ! the lover cried, 
That voice was sure Rowenna’s own! 
But when to grasp her form he tried, 
The gentle prophetess had flown. 


Tis night, and musing on the sky, 
He views the pale, and rising moon, 
And hears, at last, the sentry’s cry 
Proclaim the silent hour of noon. 
Then to the haunted well he speeds, 
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And as he slowly stoop’d to drink, 
A lady clad in mourning weeds, 
Lean’d motionless above the brink. 


In haste he cross’d his shining mail ; 
And rising up with timid grace, 
The elfin threw aside her veil. i 
Good Jesu! ’twas his maiden’s face ! 
That warrior’s arm was strong and bold, 
As ever wielded battle blade ; 
But now his heart grew weak and cold, 
And scarce his lips a murmur made. 


Then gaily spoke the gentle sprite, 
‘¢ All hail! my gallant cavalier, 
My brother has become a knight, 
And thy Rowenna greets thee here. 
False tidings reach’d us of your death. 
Our vassals summon’d to our side ; 
We came to pour our latest breath, 
Upon the plains where Ormond died. 


‘«« Conceal’d beneath a sore’ress’ guise, 
Through toils, and perils have I past, 
Till heav’n, responsive to my sighs, 
My faithful kpight restores at last.’’ 
She sank upon his manly breast, 
And tenderly their arms entwine. 
If ever love was truly blest 
*T was by that well in Palestine. 
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Tue songs of Mr. Haynes Bayly have been the 
most popular of our times next to those of Moore. 
They are things generally slight in substance, yet 


of the same kind; others express, in a manner 


arising from some of the less happy relations 
which rest beneath the smiling exterior of refined 
society. Froma memoir prefixed to an edition of 
Mr. Haynes Bayly’s lyrical works, published by 
his widow, we learn that he was connected by 
birth with the aristocracy of England, and the sole 
heir of a gentleman of property near Bath, who 


By a fate rare with poets, he was nurtured in the 
lap of luxury; but it will be found that misfor- 


years were spent under the pressure of difficul- 
ties which seem next to inseparable from literary 
avocations. He was an inattentive school-boy, 


to that of mastering his tasks. He composed 
verses under the age at which Pope and Spenser 
attemptedthem. Educated at Winchester school, 
he was devoted by his father to the legal profes- 
sion; but it was found impossible to confine him 
to such duties, and after a severe struggle with 
the paternal wishes, he was allowed to study for 
the church. This was a voluntary-assumed pur- 


when tried; and, finally, it seems to have been 
found by all parties that it was vain to prevent 
the subject of our memoir from giving himself 
entirely to that for which his faculties seemed 
primarily fitted—elegant literature. 


fond attachment to a fellow student who fell into 


consumption and died. At an early age of the } his well-known song, «Oh, no! we never men- 


youth’s illness, his sister, who resided at Bath, } tion her; also one less known, but perhaps 


ventured on the somewhat extraordinary step of 
corresponding with Mr. Bayly, to ascertain her 
brother’s real state; for the accounts which had 
hitherto reached the family were only calculated 
to excite alarm without giving satisfactory infor- 
mation. This increased the interest which our 
poet felt in his friend’s condition, and he soon 


; beside his sick-bed. 
‘ hours during the intervals of the slow fever which 
invariably elegant and pleasing. Some are airy ° 
and cheerful beyond even Mr. Moore’s best ditties ° 
; his eyes in peace. 
which the public felt to be original, the pathos } monody in which he expressed his feelings on this 
; occasion, make manifest the extreme kindness of 
‘nature which distinguished Mr. Bayly. 
} wards, «his acquaintance with the young lady 
was renewed at Bath, whither he returned imme- 
; diately after the decease of her brother. 


» nothing of her own, and her father, Colonel 
> would not make any settlement on her. 


; were matters to be arranged ? 
suit, but it did not prove the less uncongenial ; 


HAYNES BAYLY. 


gave himself entirely up to the duty of watching 
He used to read to him for 


was consuming his life. He soothed him in the 


hour of pain and buffering, and at the last closed 
His whole conduct, and a 


After- 


He 


, was overwhelmed with thanks for his attentions 


: to the lost one by the bereft family, and invited 
had pursued the business of solicitor in that city. } 


constantly by the afflicted parents to fill the va- 


} cant seat at their table; in short, he soon became 
; as one of themselves. 
tune claimed her own at last, and that his latter poured forth her grief: the poet sympathized, and 
} «pity is akin to love.’ 
’ prising that an attachment begun under such cir- 


‘ cumstances should have strengthened daily; and 
preferring, even at seven years of age, the busi- » 


ness of dramatizing stories from his picture books © 


The sorrowing sister 


It was certainly not sur- 


when the lover declared his sentiments, it of 
course became necessary to inquire into the pro- 
bability of his being able to raise a sufficient in- 
come to allow of their marrying with prudence. 


} Mr. Haynes Bayly was entirely dependent on his 
> father, who was not then disposed to come for- 


ward for sucha purpose. The young lady had 


How 
They were both 
too wise to think of living upon love, and, after 


; mutual tears and sighs, they parted—never to 
> meet again. 
: broken-hearted, and soon became the wife of 
; another.” Mr. Bayly fell into deep melancholy, 


; to alleviate which he was induced to make a 
While he was studying at Oxford, he formed a | 


The lady, though grieved, was not 


journey to Scotland. It was at this time, and 
with reference to his own feelings, that he wrote 


more remarkable for the generosity of its senti- 
ments :-— 


I never wish to meet thee more, though I am still thy 
friend ; 

I never wish to meet thee more, since dearer ties 
must end ; 
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With worldly smiles and worldly words, I could not ; This circumstance laid the foundation of an inti- 


pass thee by, 
Nor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold averted eye. 


I could not bear to see thee ’midst the thoughtless and 
the gay ; 

I could not bear to view thee, decked in fashion’s 
bright array ; 

And less could I endure to meet thee pensive and 
alone, 

When through the trees the evening breeze breathes 
forth its cheerless moan. 


For I have met thee ’midst the gay, and thought of 
none but thee ; 

And I have seen the bright array, when it was worn 
for me; 

And often near the sunny waves I’ve wandered by 
thy side, 

With joy that passed away as fast as sunshine from 
the tide. 


But cheerless is the summer! there is nothing happy 
now ; 

The daisy withers on the lawn, the blossom on the 
bough : 

The boundless sea looks chillingly, like winter’s waste 
of snow, 

And it hath lost the soothing sound with which it 
uset to flow. 


I never wist to meet thee more, yet think not I’ve 
bea taught, 


By smilin foes, to injure thee by one unworthy 
thaght. 


No—blesfwith some beloved one, from care and 
grow free, 


May thyot in life be happy, undisturbed by thoughts 
ime. 


A ye spent in Scotland, and a subsequent 
gayer *sidence in Dublin, re-established the 
poet’s pirits, and he now began to publish his 
songs. Returning, in 1824, to his father’s house 
of Mott Ber<o.., near Bath—being now twenty- 
seven’eavs of age—he formed a new attach- 
ment,jually peculiar in its circumstances, but 
more -rtunate in the event. «+ He was introdu- 
ced ba friend at an evening party given by Mrs. 
Hay¢ whose soirées at Bath were frequented by 
the jented, the young, and the gay. Mrs. 
Hay had an only daughter, who, having heard 
witHelight the ballad of « Isabel,’ expressed 
the eatest anxiety to see its author; the friend 
justluded to being one of Miss Hayes’s suitors, 
waequested by her mother toconvey an invita- 
tioor her next party to the beaw ideal of her 





macy which ceased only with his life. His friend 
was then little aware that he was introducing to 
her, whose hand he himself was seeking, her 
future husband ; for so it proved. 

«« He came, he saw, but did not conquer at 
once ; for the young lady, though she could not 
but acknowledge that Mr. Haynes Bayly was very 
charming and agreeable, was nevertheless disap- 
pointed at not finding him ezactly what her 
youthful imagination had portrayed. Seeing, 
therefore, that he was ‘épris,’ without her hav- 
ing any intention of captivating him, she persua- 
‘ ded her mother to shorten their stay at Bath, and 
; take her to Paris. Mrs. Hayes reluctantly com- 
plied, as she much wished her daughter to en- 
courage Mr. Haynes Bayly’s suit; but when she 
found her daughter’s mind was set on going abroad 
she wisely allowed her to do so; for Miss Hayes, 
when absent from the poet, missed his witty and 
delightful conversation and his attentions, which 
were entirely devoted to her, so much, that her 
mother’s wish was more forwarded by absence 
than it would have been had she remained at Bath. 
Mr. Haynes Bayly was, however, not discouraged 
by her intended departure’’—as appears from the 
poem addressed to her, of which the following is 
a specimen :— 


| 
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Oh! think not, Helena, of leaving us yet ; 
Though many fair damsels inhabit our isle, 
Alas! there are none who can make us forget 
The grace of thy form, and the charm of thy 
smile. 





The toys of the French, if they hither are sent, 
Are endeared by the payment of custom-house 
duties. 
Ah! why do not duty and custom prevent 
The rash exportation of pure British beauties ? 


Say, is there not ove (midst the many who sighed 
To solicit your favor)—one favorite beau ? 
And have you to all, who popped questions, replied, 
With that chilling, unkind monosyllable—no ? 
Your mansion with exquisite swains has been thronged, 
With smiles they approach you, in tears they 
; depart ; 
§ Indeed, it is said that a man who belonged 
To the Tenth, sighed in vain for a tithe of your 
heart, 


2 
? 





And are you still happy ? Could no one be found 


¢ Whose vows full of feeling could teach you to feel ? 


2 . . A girl so e inflicti und, 
daster’s fancy. The appointed evening arrived girl so expert at inflicting © wo 


— poet saw, and was fascinated with Miss 
Hes—and, on conversing with Mrs. Hayes, dis- 
e@red that she and his own mother had been 


fnds and school-fellows in their young ‘days.— ; 


Should surely be now and then willing to heal. 


Then leave us not; shall a foreigner own 
The form we have worshipped as if ’t were di- 
vine ? 
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No, no, thou art worthy a Briton alone, ; 
And where is the Briton who would not be thine ? ; 


¢ 
_The pair were made happy by wedlock “1 
Cheltenham, in 1826. The heir of a wealthy } 
gentleman, and united to an elegant woman who } 
had also considerable expectations, there seemed } 
every reason to augur for Haynes Bayly a long ; 
course of happiness. They spent part of the | 
honeymoon at Lord Ashtown’s villa at Chessel, ’ 
on the Southampton river; and here occurred a 
little incident which gave rise to the most popu- 
lar of the poet’s songs. «A large party was 
staying at Lord Ashtown’s, and the day before 
it broke up, the ladies, on leaving the dining-ta- 
ble, mentioned their intention of taking a stroll 
through his beautiful grounds, and the gentlemen 
promised to follow them in ten minutes. Lured 
by Bacchus, they forgot their promise to the 
Graces, and Mr. Haynes Bayly was the only one 
who thought fit to move ; and he in about half an 
hour wandered forth in search of the ladies. They 
beheld him at a distance, but pretending annoy- 
ance at his not joining them sooner, they fled 
away in an opposite direction. The poet, wish- 
ing to carry on the joke, did not seek to overtake 
them; they observed this, and lingered, hoping 
to attract his attention. He saw this maneuvre, 
and determined to turn the tables upon them. He 
waved his hand carelessly, and pursued his ram- 
ble alone ; then falling into a reverie, he entered 
a beautiful summer-house, known now by the 
name of Butterfly Bower, overlooking the water, 
and there seated himself. Here, inspired by a 
butterfly which had just flitted before him, he 
wrote the ballad, « I’d be a butterfly.”” He then 
returned to the house, and found the ladies assem- 
bled round the tea-table, when they smilingly 
told him they had enjoyed their walk in the 
shrubberies excessively, and that they needed no 
escort. He was now determined to go beyond 
them in praise of his solitary evening walk, and 
said that he had never enjoyed himself so much 
in his life; that he had met a butterfly, with 
whom he had wandered in the regions of fancy, 
which afforded him much more pleasure than he 
would have found in chasing them; and that he 
had put his thoughts in verse. The ladies imme- 
diately gave up all further contention with the 
wit, upon his promising to show them the lines 
he had just written. He then produced his ta- 
blets, and read the well-known ballad, 


I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower, 


to the great delight of his fair auditors. 
‘««It should perhaps be here remarked, that the 


poet foretold his own doom in this ballad ; for it 
will be seen by his early death, that his nerves 
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were too finely strung to bear the unforseen 
storms of severe disappointment which gathered 
round him in after years. On the same evening 
he composed the air, to which Mrs. Haynes Bayly 


; put the accompaniments and symphonies, and it 
; was sung the following evening to a very large 
; party assembled at Lord Ashtown’s, who en- 


cored it again and again. 

For several years Mr. Bayly lived in the enjoy- 
ment of the utmost domestic happiness. Pos- 
sessed of fortune, brilliant talents, and manners 
universally pleasing, no lot could apparently have 
been better cast. Although not called to literary 
exertion by necessity, he wrote and published 
many beautiful lyrics, which generally attained 
great popularity : he composed a novel, The Ay- 
mers, Which met with success—and began to 
write for the stage. At length, in 1831, came 
the blight of misfortune. A bad speculation of 
his father’s and his own in coal mines, and the 
faithlessness of the agent upon his wife’s property 
in Ireland, reduced him to comparative poverty. 
The fine nervous system of the amiable poet was 
ill calculated to bear up against such calamities : 
for a time, his spirits were so sunk, that he was 
totally unable to command his mind to literary 
composition. A short residence abroad served to 
restore him in some degree, and he msumed the 
pen with feelings which he has embdied in an 
Address to the Spirit of Song :— 


I welcome thee back as the dove to the at: 
The world was a desert, the future all d& ; 
But I'know that the worst of the storm m¢ be past, 
Thou art come with the green leaf of comirt at last. 
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Around me thy ragiant imaginings throng, 


I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song 


I welcome thee back, and again I look fort 
With my wonted delight on the blessings darth ; 
Again I can smile with the gay and the yojg ; 
The lamp is relighted, the harp is restrung. 
Despair haunts the silent endurance of wre ; 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ‘ 


him are expressed in a birth-day ode, tich he 
soon after, in pursuance of a custom, addised to 
his wife :— 


Oh! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark that fate would prove ; 

My heart were truly desolate, 
Without thy soothing love. 


But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
Whilst this relief I found, 
Like fearless lips that strive to take 


2 
| Some deeper feelings which still abe with 
2 
2 
| 


The poison from a wound! 
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My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been, 
If we had never met. 


And has that thought been shared by thee ? 
Ah no, that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than labored words could speak. 


But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight 
We knew not half their worth. 


How unlike some, who have professed 
So much in friendship’s name ; 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 


But ah! from them to thee I turn; 

They’ d make make me loathe mankind ; 
Far better lessons I may learn 

From thy more holy mind. 


The love that gives a charm to home, 
I feel they cannot take; 

We'll pray for happier years to come, 
For one another’s sake. 


From this time Mr. Bayly’s life was in a great 
measure that of a man writing for subsistence. In 
this new character he exhibited marvellous in- 
dustry, insomuch that, in a few years, his contri- 
butions of pieces to the stage had amounted to 
no less than thirty-six, while his songs ultimate- 
ly came to be numbered in hundreds. 


THE CORAL GROVE. 
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literary labor, united to corroding anxieties, pro- 


* ved too much for his delicate frame, and he sunk, 
in 1839, under confirmed jaundice. 


He lies 
buried at Cheltenham, under a stone which his 


friend Theodore Hook has thus inscribed :—« He 
was a kind parent, and affectionate husband, a 
popular author, and an accomplished gentleman.” 
Most sad it is to reflect how he thus came to re- 
alize his own playfully-expressed wish :— 


What, though you tell me each gay little rover 
Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day ! 
Surely ’t is better when summer is over, 
To die when all fair things are fading away. 
Some in life’s winter may fail to discover 
Means of procuring a weary delay— 
I'd be a butterfly ; living, a rover, 
Dying when fair things are fading away ! 


The poems and songs of Mr. Haynes Bayly will 
not be entitled to a high place in the literature of 
our age ; a certain air of insubstantiality attaches 
to them all; the pathos rarely goes down to 
the springs of the human feelings, and the humor 
scarcely exceeds the playfulness which marks ele- 
gant society in its daily appearances. Yet, con- 
sidering him as what he really was, the poet of 
modern fashionable life, he must be allowed the 
merit of having refiected this successfully, both 
its gravities and its levities. He must be allow- 
ed, moreover, to have possessed in an eminent de- 
gree the comparatively rare power of producing 
verses which readily danced along in connection 
with music. Withal, an amiable and virtuous 
nature shines throughout all his varied composi- 
tions. —Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 





THE CORA 


Deep in the wave is a coral grove 
Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine, 
The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow : 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billow flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and the waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
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To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter : 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea : 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful Spirit of storms, 

Has made the top of the waves his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of Ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
Then, far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and goldfish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 
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FICTITIOUS HISTORIES. 


Many writers of fiction, whether of short 
tales, or long novels, display a foible that to a 
lover of truth is peculiarly unsatisfactory. So 
anxious are they to point their moral—so enthu- 
siastic in the good cause—so determined to make 
virtue triumphant and vice ultimately miserable, 
that they distribute rewards and punishments in 
this world with a most liberal hand. It ap- 
pears to be considered essentially necessary, that 
the pecuniary profit of virtuous conduct should 
always be thoroughly apparent. It seems to be 
thought that virtue needs garnish to make it 
acceptable. 

Now the true duty of the novelist, like the 
dramatist, is, to hold «‘ the mirror up to nature,” 
and show life in its realities, and from the picture 
to draw a moral that shall both elicit good feel- 
ings, and confirm good principles. Life, in its 
sober sadness, by no means realizes the bright 


> 
5 


aspirations of certain success which the virtuous | 


would be led to hope from persuing works of fic- 
tion. 
rarely, blessed with the external good they strive 
for. The wicked often, from possessing greater 
knowledge of the world, and being less scrupulous 
as to means, secure their object, and foil virtuous 
opponents. Even where a virtuous and vicious 
person have an equal amount of ability, the 
victory is frequently on the side of the vicious, 
from the simple fact, that a virtuous man, how- 
ever anxious to obtain a desired end, never passes 
the line of demarcation which his conscience has 


Let us then put on the plain, honest truth. 
Truth in its own essence cannot but be good, and 
the great object of every well regulated mind 
» must be to arrive at truth in all its phases. 


2 
} 
5 
| 
| 
| 


Bold, 
fearless, and unhesitating advocacy thereof, will 
ultimately produce a better and more permanent 
love of it than can possibly be induced by mawk- 
ish, and insipid distribution of punishment and 
rewards, inconsistent with real life. 

It has been said that «« necessity is the mother 
of invention,’’—Make another application of the 
same idea. The trials and struggles under which 
good men suffer have a beneficial effect upon their 
minds, by calling into active exercise faculties 
that would otherwise have remained dormant— 
stirring up latent talent—developing the all con- 
quering intellect, that without some urgent cause 
might have remained passive and its possessor 
unconscious of its existence. Have not all great 
works been performed under disadvantageous 


- circumstances ?—have not all great men conten- 


The virtuous are not always, nay, very } 
mountable ? 


ded with difficulties that appeared almost insur- 
Even as our muscles increase in 
strength by constant exercise, so the mind obtains 
vigor by opposition—becomes strengthened by 


} the fire, and like refined gold, increased in value 


by the events that at first glance appeared most 
distressing and disheartening. Cannot every man 


; recollect how the jeers of his boyish companions 


/ urged him to exertion ? 


made of right and wrong, while the vicious 


knows no point but success or failure. 

Virtue is essentially its own reward, and 
although it occasionally obtams the more easily 
comprehended reward of this world’s gear, young 


; performances ? 


How the daring feat of 
agility, and the hard task in study, were accom- 
plished rather to convince his sceptical companions 
of his ability, than from an abstract love of the 
Would man have reached the 


' glorious point of his present existence had there 


been no difficulties to conquer? If all his wants 


’ had been provided for, would he have subdued 


people should not be taught to expect the latter | 
as a natural consequence of practising virtue. } 
to satisfy, that difficulties should beset him in 


The satisfaction of having done right, affords 
more lasting pleasure than any worldly advan- 
tages. The good dinner eaten yesterday, fails to 
appease the hunger of to-day,—but the good 
action done a week ago, continues to gratify our 
moral faculties, raise our spirits, elevate our 


minds, and fit us for other good deeds wher ; 


opportunity for enacting them presents itself. 


every element to his purposes? It was clearly 
intended that man should have every kind of want 


providing for them, and that thereby all his 
mighty energies and resources should be actively 
exercised, making him progress through each age 
to that eminence for which he is evidently des- 
tined. Ease begets sloth—sloth deadens the 
intelleet—and, in a few generations, turns man 
from ¢ civilized being toa savage. Nations show 
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FICTITIOUS 
this in their histories. They gradually creep out { 
of barbarism—steadily advance towards civiliza- 
tion—become luxurious, slothful, enervated, and 
sink back into semi-barbarism. Nations have 
passed away in this manner, but each succeeding | 
one has arrived at higher excellence than its | 
predecessor. Thus, Rome had its glory, which | 
is remembered among by gone events,—the | 
nations of Europe succeeded, and are rapidly 
verging upon decline. Our owncountry is taking 
their place, and, in all probability will attain an 
infinitely higher eminence than has ever yet been 
achieved by any of those that have gone before. 

If this be the case, what are commonly called | 
the trials of life are blessings, and the novelist’s 
system of attaching temporal and pecuniary ‘ 
success to them, ought to be thoroughly unneces- 
sary as a means of advocating good conduct, and } 
perseverance while contending with them, be- 
cause, not only does the exercise of our moral 
and intellectual faculties afford more lasting | 
gratification than is derived from the use of our | 
passions, but these trials are necessary to bring ‘ 
into more vigorous action the very energies, from 
the use of which, we obtain pleasure. 

Writers of fiction are prone to describe per- ; 
sonal appearance, voice, features, and so on, as | 
indicative of men’s real characters. However fond ‘ 
we may be of phrenology and physiognomy ; how- 
ever flattering it may be to our egotism to: 
believe that we can read men’s*faces, as though 

$ 
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they were so many books, we sadly fear that it } 
cannot be done. The face, like the voice, seems : 
rather a mask for, than a mirror of, our feelings. ; 
From early years we learn to disguise our real ; 
feelings, so that by the time we arrive at an age 
when our characters are formed, we are such } 
thorough hypocrites that rarely do real. feelings 
express themselves either by word or look. We 
are schooled into conventional forms, and few 
there be who have sufficient strength of mind to 
break their trammels;—and this assertion does 
not apply to the weak only—the#®man of strong 
intellect, sound principles, and delicate feelings, 
betrays, too often, the same want of ingenuous- 
ness, either from disinclination to allow the 
multitude to pry into his feelings, or from a wish 
to avoid wounding the feelings of others, Des- 
perate villains are not always ferocious looking. 
Handsome ones are frequently without even a 
sinister expression of the eye. While men, in 
whom the moral and intellectual greatly prepon- 
derates, often have homely countenances that 
repel rather than attract.* 


* NoTE BY THE EpiTor.—It seems to us, that our 
correspondent has stated his case rather too strongly. ; 
There is no doubt, as he has very justly said, that the ; 
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It is common among some writers to introduce a 
kind of intellectual villain—a species of fallen 
angel, with every thing that can charm, both 
mentally and physically ; subject to the trifling 
drawback of an extraordinary amount 6f selfish- 


, ness which leads him to study his own happiness 


at the expense of all others. Thanks be to 
Providence! this character is almost wholly 
imaginary. 

- Fiction has been condemned as altogether bad— 
as tending to enervate the mind, and unfit it for 
ordinary duties; but that unfitting arises from the 
kind of fiction, not from the fiction itself. People 
read novels and tales, in which heroes and 


heroines are made happy ad libitum, and they 


turn to their own course through life with the 
sad consciousness, derived from experience and 
tradition, that these glorious results are confined 
to fiction alone. If instead of such rewards, 
truth were adhered to, and people brought to 
believe that happiness can be derived from 
exercising their own better feelings, they would 
lay aside the novel to pursue with more cheerfulness 
and avidity a career wherein happiness was daily 
offered to their grasp. Novels are not unhealthy 


face is made to mask rather than mirror our feelings. 
Still, as the countenance was formed to express the 
thoughts and affections of the soul, it cannot be wholly 
turned from its true use. The instrument may be 
sadly out of tune, but, until broken, it will respond to 
the touch of the player, even if the music be discor- 
dant. And so of the countenance, it must and will 
answer to the soul, and show, in some degree, the 
quality of its affections. But it does this imperfectly, 
and for the reason given by our correspondent. 
‘‘ From early years we learn to disguise our real 
feelings.” Still, we act so frequently with a perfect 
unconsciousness of our real motives—whether they be 
selfish or otherwise—that what we really feel is writ- 
ten upon the face so often, and so long at a time, 
that its expression becomes fixed, and may be read, 
very plainly, when the countenance is in repose. In 
this way, some faint idea of a man’s ruling affections, 
whether good or evil, may be gained from his face ;— 
Enough, at least, to enable us, if we observe closely, 
to determine to some extent whether a man be 
governed by good or evil motives—and this inde- 
pendent of beauty and plainness, Let any one who 
doubts on this subject examine a collection of busts 
of distinguished men, and see how each face corre- 
sponds with the intellectual and moral character of 
its original. The strongest illustration of this that 
occurs to our mind just now, may be seen in the 
busts of Washington, and Voltaire. Let every one 
who has an opportunity of doing so compare them. 
It will give a lesson in physiognomy not soon to be 
forgotten. No two men’s faces, casts of which we 
have seen, speak to the eye like these, in a language 
not to be mistaken. The one impresses us with all 
that is good and noble, but we turn from the other 
with an inward shudder. 
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food for the mind, when they are of the right ; system has brought into existence a fearful quan- 
character. They are histories of the mind. : tity of trash that should have been strangled in 
While in historical writings we obtain a know- ; its birth—so vile, that the most sickly minds turn 
ledge of men’s actions, in true novel writing we 
see the motives, the inner workings of the mind 





with nausea from the unwholesome infliction. 
The public are prepared for something better— 
conjointly with the deeds that result therefrom, ; a reaction has already taken place, and the fittest 
and as ‘‘ man’s proper study is man,”’ such reading : possible time for the introduction of excellence 
must be beneficial. ; in any walk of life, is when that peculiar branch 

Let us hope then that a new era will spring ; has degenerated so low, that the whole com- 
up in novel writing. A better opportunity than at ' munity ery aloud with one voice for improve- 
present could not be found. The cheap book ! ment. 
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TOG; AND KATE; AND I. 


How the skies have faded, Annie ! 
Since the happy days, 

When they glowed like loving eyes, 
O’er our merry plays: 

Angels looked from every star 
In our childhood’s sky ; 

And how well we loved them, Annie, 
You, and Kate, and I. 


Then the pleasant Mayings, Annie! 
In that pleasant time, 

How we thought the country things 
Always in their prime : 

Brighter glow’d the living air, 
Rarer birds flew by, 

When we watched them all together, 
You, and Kate, and I. 
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Though we passed our childhood, Annie, 
In a crowded town, 

Neither crowds nor noise had power 
Then to press us down ; 

While a ray of sunshine stream’d 
Through the ether blue ; 

While a single flower was smiling, ¢ 
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We had little partings, Annie, 

With their store of pain ; 
Filling hearts with joyous beatings, 
§ When we met again : 


— 


Ah! a nobler joy be ours, 


eee 


Holy, pure, and high : 
When we meet in heaven, Annie, 
We were smiling too. § You, and Kate, and I. H. M. 


———— eee 
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BLACK EYES vs. BLUE. 


From the French. 


BY WM. H. CARPENTER. 


° 
Then Love spake thus, disputes to lull, 
And far the wise decision flew— 
“© With black eyes, girls are beautiful, 
And girls are beautiful with blue ; 
The black more tenderness express, 
The blue flash joyous, light and free, 
And, while. the black portray finesse, 
The blue have amiability. 


Tue eyes of brilliant, sparkling jet, 

And those of blue that mildly beam, 
Ever disputed when they met, 

Which, should presume to reign supreme. 
Each boldly claimed the preference— 

Their partizans contesting strove ; 
At length both rested their defence, 

For judgment from the god of Love. 


— 


Never before, did any cause 
Produce so much embarrassment. 
The dlacks and blues t expound the laws, 
Had advocates on triumph bent. 
For wmptres, came a thousand sighs ; 
For witnesses, the ardent fires : 
For proofs the soul’s anxieties : 
And, for reporters, the desires 


« The black inclines to fancies wild— 
There’s danger in a deep, dark eye; 
The blue is artless as a child, 
And loves, e’en to idolatry. 
In black eyes, joy her flowers enwreathes— 
The blue shed radiance soft and true— 
The soul from out a black eye breathes, 
But mildness reigns supreme in blue.’ 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY. 


BY T. S. 


«« James,” said a master workman to a young 
man, a journeyman in his shop, «business has 
become so dull that I must reduce the number of 
my men. As you came in last, you will have to 
go among the first. I am sorry for this, but 
cannot help it. To continue my present force 
would be to ruin me.” 

James Harker, that “vas the journeyman’s 
name, looked surprised and pained for a moment 
or two. But he had a confident spirit within 
him, and soon recovered his self control. 

‘«‘Tam sorry, too,” he replied. «But I know 
business is very bad, and that you are perfectly 
right in reducing your expenses. I shall get 
along some how, no doubt.” 

«¢ Yes, James, I have no doubt of that. 
there is a will there is a way.” 

«« The truth of that saying I have proved more 


Where 


than once in my life,” the young man returned. } 


«¢ And I shall prove it again.” 


«©T am sure of that,” the master workman } 


said. «*Such a spirit as yours always makes 
success.” 

At the end of the week, Harker, with three 
other journeymen, received their wages, and were 
discharged. Among these, Harker was the only 
married man. He had three children. One of 
the journeymen thrown out out of work, was 
named Wilson. He lived near Harker, and the 
two walked homeward together. Wilson was a 
young man of good mind, some education, and 
excellent moral character. He had a widowed 
mother with whom he lived, and towards whose 
support he contributed as much as was needful. 
In doing this, he was taxed but lightly, for old 
Mrs. Wilson had an independent mind, and was 
habitually industrious. She always would be 
doing something. 

«¢ This is rather a bad business, Wilson,” James 


Harker said, as the two left the shop, each with 
He did not speak 


a week’s wages in his pocket. 
in a desponding, but, rather, in a cheerful voice. 


«< T don’t see what we are to do,” was gloomily 


ARTHUR. 


} replied. «There’s no work to be had in the 
city, and won’t be for months to come.” 
} « I should’nt like to say that. There must be 
> work somewhere.” 
‘< If there is, I, for one, would like very much 
? to find it.” 

‘If there is, I, for one, will find it,” Harker 
; said confidently. 
3 «« You can try, if you choose; but you'll have 
| all your trouble for nothing.” 
; 
2 





«¢ We will see. Ihave never given up yet, and 
never intend giving up while there is any thing 
left of me. It is the worst thing in the world to 
despond. Despondency is almost sure to produce 

; failure, while confidence guarantees success. 
; Where there is a will there is a way, that is my 
S motto. It has helped me through narrower 
places than this.” 
> «It has never helped me, then; and I’m sure 
; I have a good enough will.” 
; « Perhaps it is a passive and not an active will. 
> It may be that you call upon Jupiter without put- 
; ting your shoulder to the wheel.” ‘ 
; «You may think so, but I don’t,”’ was returned 
; a little impatiently. 
; Harker, seeing that his fellow workman 
> would’nt bear plain talk, said no more on the 
subject. On returning home, James saw that 
the face of his wife was troubled. She looked at 

him earnestly, while the tears stood in her eyes : 
> but she said nothing. His countenance wore its 
usual cheerful air. This was, in part, assumed, 
to strengthen the heart of his wife, who was more 
inclined than himself to look at the dark side of 
things. After the children were all in bed, and 
his wife had taken her seat bya little work-table, 
with her sewing in her hand, James said to her : 

«Don’t look so troubled, Lucy. All will 
come out right in the end. I shall get work 
some where.” 

«<I don’t know, James. Times, you have said 
alla long, were very dull. I’m afraid you will 
: lie out of work all summer. And if that should 
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happen, I don’t know what we shall do. Mr. ; 


Eckhart has’nt had a stroke of work these four 
months, and can’t get it any where. 
is in a distressed condition.”’ 


try. He’s above doing many things that he 
might do. I know all about him.” 

«His family is greatly in want of every 
thing.”’ 

«< And he is walking about like a gentleman. 
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As Harker was returning home towards night- 


> fall he met Wilson. 


His family } 


«« Have you found any work yet?’ asked the 


¢ former. 
‘«« Eckhart don’t try to get work as he ought to | 


It’s no use. The business is 
killed up. I may look about a little during the 
week. But I don’t expect any good to come 
from it.” 


«< T hav’nt tried. 


‘« Nor will any good come from it, I am, myself, 


inclined to think. Efforts made in such a spirit 


Don’t think, for an instant, Lucy, that I will ever : 


see you and the children want, while I have 
health and strength. If I can’t get work at my 
trade, I can get it at something else. 
will. If I can’t make ten dollars a week, I 
will make five. 
bread. Not so Eckhart. 
such kind of work, and just such prices. 
can’t do this, that, nor the other.” 

«¢ But where is work to be had ? 
large number of persons idle.” 

«« Where there is a will there is a way, Lucy. 
That is my sheet anchor.” 

«« Suppose every body had this will?” 


He must have just 
He 


There are a 


might be rendered to others, and an equivalent ;’ 


for that service obtained.”’ 


Lucy. The feeling of despondency that had 


; efforts. 


Work I | 


Half a loaf is better than no } 
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are rarely successful. I started out this morning 
confident that some good would come of my 
And I am pleased to say that I have not 
been disappointed. After going from shop to 
shop, until I had gone nearly over the whole city, 
I at last hit the very moment when a dealer was 
making a large and hurried order, and obtained 
work for ten days.” 

«« Ten days! What is that 2?” 

«It is ten days’ work. Which is much better 
than ten days lost. Something favorable will 
turn up after that.” 

‘«« Maybe so. But you’ll find, in the end, that 


2 you are too sanguine.” 

« Then for every body there would be a way. 
Not, of course, exactly the way most agreeable ; 
to every body; but, still, a way in which service } 


«« Think so ?” 
«« Yes, I do.” 
‘«¢ We'll see.” 


«« Good day!’? And Wilson passed on, feeling 


? chagrined at Harker’s good fortune, which was 
The confident tone of her husband encouraged } 


a rebuke of his own want of confidence and 


activity. 


weighed upon her spirits for many hours, gradu- ; 
ally passed off. This was succeeded by a more 


cheerful state of mind. 


was to visit every establishment in New York, 
carrying on the branch of business at which he 
worked. As he had not calculated on getting 
work at the first, second, or third application, he 
he was not discouraged even when dinner time 
found him unsuccessful. To his wife’s anxious 
questions he replied cheerfully. After dinner he 
went out again. 


«¢ How is business ?” he asked, for the fiftieth ° 


The cheerful smile that lit up the face of Lucy, 
when Harker mentioned his success, more than 


; repaid him doubly for the efforts of the day. 
Early on Monday morning Harker started out } 
to put his first resolution into practice, which ; 


The job lasted for the time specified. By 
working early and late, he was able to make just 


> twenty dollars in ten days 
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time, as he entered a shop near the close of the ° 


day. 

‘«¢ Dull enough,” was the reply. 

«« Don’t you think you could make room for a 
hand ?” 

Before a reply to this could be made, a man 
entered the shop, and asked if a certain number 
of articles, such as were manufactured there, 
could be delivered to him in ten days. The mas- 
ter workman agreed to furnish what was wanted 
in the stipulated time, and at once engaged the 
services of James Harker to enable him to fulfil 
his contract. 


} a dozen I know, if it does. 
; ever since we quit work at L 
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«< Well, are you through with your job yet?” 
asked Wilson, meeting him the day after he 
had finished. 

‘«< Yes, I got through yesterday.” 

What are you going to do now?” 

I’m going to try for work somewhere else.”’ 
Do you think you will get it ?” 

«Ido. Something will offer I am sure.” 

‘«< You’ll be a luckier dog than are some ten or 


ce 
24 


ce 


I’ve been trying 
’s, but it’s no 
Not a hand’s turn can I find todo. I went 
this morning to two shops, but no journeymen 
were wanted.” 

‘«« Where there’s a will there’s a way,”’ Harker 
said to himself as he walked slowly and thought- 
fully along, after parting with Wilson. « He’s 
not earnest enough about it. Two shops this 
morning! Why, I’ve been to ten, and was only 
too late by a quarter of an hour at one of them to 
secure a permanent situation. He’s got a mother 
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to fall back upon; while I’ve got a wife and 
wonderful difference.” 


home. 


«It’s no use trying,’ he said. «+I don’t be- ° 


lieve I shall get any thing to do for months to 
come. I called at two or three shops this morn- 
ing: every thing is perfectly flat. 
least a dozen journeymen, with families to sup- 
port, who have not had a stroke of work for 
weeks.”’ 
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, constantly seeking after the means for earning 
children to fall back upon me. That makes a } 


money, devised many schemes, and was aided by 


» many suggestions awakened therein, that would 
Wilson, on parting with Harker, returned ° 


ae 


¢ 


I know at > 
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The mother spoke words of encouragement to : 


her son. Told him not to let his mind be dis- 
turbed. That she could easily keep up the family 
for six months to come, when work would be 
brisk again. 


never have presented themselves, had not his 
will been constantly stimulating his thoughts. 
The result of almost every day, was, to him, an 
illustration of his favorite adage—where there is 
a will there is a way. He knew that the 
will was creative, and made to itself the means 
for gaining its ends. It was the consciousness of 
this, that gave him courage to hope even in the 
hour of deepest darkness. 


Some time had elapsed since he was thrown 


- out of regular employment, and even he had been 
‘ made to fear often amid his hard struggles. At 
length, try as he would, he could find nothing 


Assurances of this kind tended to make Wilson ; 


less anxious about employment, and, of course, 
less likely to secure it. It was not pleasant to 
his feelings, to be going from shop to shop, seek- 
ing work, and so he quit doing so. Many hours 
Were spent in reading, but many more in wan- 
dering aimlessly about, waiting until business 
should revive. 

‘¢ It’s dreadful dull,’ was his oft repeated re- 


mark, to fellow workmen, who, like himself, ° 
could find nothing better to do than walking about ° 


the streets. Occasionally he would fall in with 
Harker, who, some how or other, managed never 
to be idle over a day or two atatime. He kept 
always in the way of employment, because he 
was anxious to obtain it, and in consequence, 
picked up many little jobs that would otherwise 
have been missed. 

«I don’t know how it is,’”? Wilson would some- 
times say to him, ««that you manage always to 
keep at something. I can’t meet with any thing 
todo. And I’m sure I am as willing to work as 
you are.” 

«< You don’t keep all the while trying, as I do, 
I suppose. These are times when work has to be 
looked up. It does’nt come after people as it did 
a year ago.” 

Wilson didn’t relish plain talk like this, because 


it reflected upon him unfavorably. He evidenced ; 
; . The statement fi 
his truefeelings in his reply, that was not spoken in } he e ent from every one he 


a calm, mild tone. The effect, however, was to 
cause him to go among the shops on the next day, 


that lasted a few weeks. 
«« Nothing like trying,’’ remarked Harker to 


him sententiously, the next time they met. «It | 


possesses a wonderful virtue.” 

But, even with trying, Harker found, after 
awhile, that he could not get enough to do to 
meet the wants of his family. Times seemed to 
grow harder. His mind, constantly active, and 
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to do. 


One morning, after having been idle for a week, 
he found himself with only a single dollar left, 


; and no kind of prospect in regard to work. For 
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the first time he could not relish his food. For 
the first time his confidence forsook him, and, 


> instead of cheerful words for the ear of his wife, 


he was silent, depressed and thoughtful. To see 


? her husband, always before, in every trying 


situation, so assured and cheerful, thus distressed 
about their prospects, at once dashed the spirit 
of Lucy to the earth. When she did venture to 
speak in her husband’s presence, her voice was 
tremulous,—when she looked him in the face, he 


, could see that her eyes were just ready to run 


over with tears. He could not bear this. It 
caused him the most poignant affliction of mind. 
Early after the scarcely tasted morning meal, he 
went out with a kind of desperate determination 
to get something to do at all hazzards. 


«¢ There is, there must be work for him that 
is willing to do it, somewhere,” he said, half- 
aloud, as he strode away from his door. 

He had not gone far when he met his old 
fellow workman, Wilson. The latter looked 
quite contented. Since his last job, he had made 
a few feeble efforts to get something to do, but 
failing of success, was now contented to eat his 
bread quietly, and wait patiently until times 


met, that business was worse than ever, and that 


, it was no use to look for work, satisfied his 


.", 5 mind. 
when he was fortunate enough to secure a job ; 


«© Ah, good morning, Harker,” he said, with 


> something of triumph in his voice—<‘ even your 


> will can’t always find a way, it seems. So you 
_are idle still ?” 


«:Yes. Ihave not been able to get any thing 
to do for a week.”’ 

«« And won't for a week to come—perhaps a 
year.” 
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«Pll get something to do before this day is ; 


over,” was the half desperate reply. 
«« At street sweeping, then.”’ 


«Very well. Let it be street sweeping, or ; 
any other honest calling that I can find. WorkI: 


must and will have.’’ 


«« T want work as much as any one, but I am ; 


‘«« But you are not in earnest ?” 
“I am.” His brightening face spoke more 


unequivocally than his words. 
? 


not quite prepared for street sweeping, sawing | 


wood, or turning carman.”’ 


« If you had a wife and three or four children } 


to care for, you might be thankful for the chance 


of turning a penny in either of the occupations » 


you have named.” 

«¢ But I hav’nt, thank fortune!” 

«IT have, then; and I am willing to work at 
any honest calling.”’ 


By this time the friends, who had been walk- ' 


ing down Washington street, had nearly reached 


«Nonsense! But where will you get a boat?” 

«« Hire one.” 

«You can’t.” 

«¢I can try. Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.’ And so saying, Harker turned away, and 


; took a direct course to the lower end of the 


Battery, where he soon succeeded in getting a 


} ; ; 
> boat from a man with whom he was acquainted. 


In this he rowed around to Castle Garden. 


} Wilson, curious to see where all this would end, 


had remained standing by the railing of the Bat- 


} tery. He could hardly believe his own eyes, 
> when he saw Harker come rowing up, close under 


wish to go out to the Constellation. 


the Battery. Harker paused at the corner of a ° 
street, and said that he was going to cross to the | 


other side of Broadway, and look about among 
the stores in Pearl and other business streets, to 


porter. 
‘«< You are not in earnest, surely ?’’ Wilson said. 
‘¢ A laborer, or porter!” 


where he stood, and ask, jocosely, if he did not 
3ut a word 
or two had passed between them, when half a 
dozen men came up and asked if he would take 


‘ them out to a French brig that lay off in the 
; harbor, and return with them in an hour. A 
see if he couldn’t get work as a laborer, or light ‘ 


bargain was at once made with them, they agreed 


: to pay him two dollars for the job, or a little 


«‘T am in earnest,” Harker replied. «« Why ' 


not? Will it not be much better for me to work 


errands in a store, than to sit down, or walk idly 
about, while my family is suffering? I think 
so.” 

« Come, walk down upon the Battery, with me, 
at any rate. Perhaps something will offer there. 


over two shillings apiece. 
«« Where there’s a will there’s a way, Wilson,” 
Harker cried out to his friend, in a confident voice, 


, as he pulled off with his freight from the shore. 
in a warehouse, or carry small parcels, or do the $ 


«<I wouldn’t do that for any one,” muttered 


} Wilson, in a dissatisfied tone, as he turned away 
> and left the Battery. 


At dinner time, Harker did not come home. 


> A frugal meal had been prepared by his wife at 


Who knows but that you may find small boating 


worth the trial. There are one American and 


James Wilson bound. The suggestion, he saw, 
at a glance, was a good one. He did not hesitate 
a moment, but walked with a quickened pace to 
the Battery, and down towards Castle Garden. 
Several small boats were there, in each of which 
was an active oarsman. 

‘«« What will you charge to take me off to the 
Constellation ?”’ a man, with a lady on his arm, 
asked of a boatman, just as Harker and his friend 
came up. 


return,’’ was the reply. 


«¢ That is a dollar to take us there and back 


sy) 79? 
again ? 
‘¢ Yes, sir.” 


The gentleman and lady entered the boat and } 


were rowed off. 
« Just the thing!” ejaculated Harker, as the 


boat bounded away. «Thank you a hundred ; 


times for your suggestion, Wilson.” 
bam fom b] 


the regular hour, but he did not return as usual. 
This made her feel uneasy. Shecould not remem- 


; ber when he had been away so long before. All 
two foreign ships of war lying off in the stream.”’ ° 
This was said lightly, but it made the heart of ° 


me ‘ ' 
the afternoon she waited'for him, expecting him 
to come in every minute, but she waited in vain. 


: Many thoughts troubled her. She had permitted 


’ herself to become gloomy and desponding while 


; she had her husband to depend upon. Suppose 
’ any accident should have happened tohim! Sup- 
> pose he were dead ! 


This thought startled her so that she rose up 


; from the chair she had drawn close to the window, 


in order to see her work more distinctly in the 
deepening twilight. At this moment the door 


} opened, and her husband entered. 
‘«« Two shillings a piece to go, and the same to | 


‘‘O, James! where have you been all day?” 


> she asked, eagerly. 


«« Hard at work, Lucy, and here are my nett 
gains,” holding out in his hand seven hard dollars. 


> « T hired a boat for a dollar, and have made eight 


dollars by rowing people out to the ships of war 


} in the harbor. I’ve been hard at work all day, 
> and now feel as happy as a young kitten, and as 


¢ 
¢ 


hungry as a bear.” 
Six months from that day, Harker, who con- 
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tinued «‘small boating,’’ owned three boats, one 
of which he daily plied himself between the shore 
and the shipping, and the others he hired out. 
He had three hundred dollars in the Savings’ 
Bank, and was as happy, to use his own words, 
as the day was long. As for Wilson, he walked 
about for nearly the whole of that time, doing 
nothing to benefit others, and living a burden to 
himself. Harker had several times tried to in- 
duce him to take a boat and try his luck, but the 
proposition always made him half angry. To 
his false pride there was something degrading in 


the occupation. He did not reflect, that idleness, ; 


or dependence upon others, was more really 
degrading than any occupation that was strictly 
honest. He had not studied to purpose that noble 
couplet of Pope’s— 


‘«« Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 
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Instead of looking at his duty—instead of only ask- 
ing «Is this right ?”—he let himself be governed 
by what he supposed people would think or say of 
him. Alas! that there should be so many in 
the world like Wilson.—Men, from whose intel- 
ligence, and professed independence of character, 
more, much more ought to be expected. 

When trade again revived, James Harker sold 
off his boats, took his money out of the savings’ 
bank, and set up for himself. He is now doing 
2a good business ; lives in a large,.comfortable 
house, and, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
; esteemed and respected by all who know him. 
Six years have passed since he and Wilson parted 





on the Battery—one to row a party of men to a 
ship lying in the harbor, and the other to saunter 
listlessly about the streets. Harker is worth 
some ten thousand dollars, and Wilson is one of 
his journeymen. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 








NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


OR MAGIC OF THE §& 


Joun Baptista Porta was a Neopolitan philoso- 
pher. His celebrated work on natural magic, 
written in Latin, is a curious and crude com- 
pound of truth and error. The following are 
some of his statements which will afford amuse- 
ment to the reader :— 

«« There is a wonderful enmity between cane 
and fern so that one of them destroys the other. 
Hence it is that a fern root pounded, doth lose 


and shake out the dart from a wounded body, ° 


that were shot or cast out of canes.’”’ « The 


ape of all other things cannot abide a snail : now ’ 


the ape is a drunken beast, for they are wont to 
take an ape by making him drunk; anda snail 
well washed is a remedy against drunken- 
ness.”’ 

‘«« The wolf is afraid of the urchin or hedge-hog ; 
thence, if we wash our mouths and throats with 
urchin’s blood, it will make our voice shrill, 
though before it were hoarse and dull like a 
wolve’s voice.’’? «+ The hart and the serpent are 
at continual enmity; the serpent, as soon as he 
seeth the hart, gets him into his hole, but the 
hart draws him out again with the breath of his 


IXTEENTH CENTURY. 


nostrils, and devours him: hence it is that the fat 
and the blood of harts, and the stones that grow in 
their eyes, are ministered as fit remedies against 
the stinging and biting of serpents.” «« The pome- 
> granite will bring forth fruit just so many years 
as many dates as the moon is old when you plant 
: it.” «Tf we cut our hair, or pare our nails 
’ before the new moon, they will grow again but 
‘ slowly ; if at or about the new moon, they will 
grow again quickly.”’ Bears’ eyes are oft times 
‘ dimmed; and for that cause they desire honey- 
combs above all things, that the bees stinging 
} their mouths may thereby draw forth together 
; with the blood, that dull and gross humor; whence 
physicians learned to use letting blood, to cure 
the dimness of the eyes.” «If you would have 
; a man become bold or impudent, let him carry 
; about him the skin or eyes of a lion or a cock, 
' and he will be fearless of his enemies; nay, he 
will be very terrible unto them. If you would 
have a man talking, give him tongues, and seek 
out for him water frogs, wild-geese and ducks, 
} and other such creatures, notorious for their 
' continual noise making.” 
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BIRDS AND 


SONG.—No. VI. 


TO THE EAGLE. 


BY JAMES 


Birp of the broad and,sweeping wing! 
Thy home is high in heaven, 

Where wide the storms their banners fling 
And the tempest clouds are driven. 

Thy throne is on the mountain top ; 
Thy fields the boundless air ; 

And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 
The skies, thy dwellings are. 


Thou sittest like a thing of light, 
Amid the noontide blaze : 

The midway sun is clear and bright, 
It cannot dim thy gaze. 

Thy pinions, to the rushing blast, 
O’er the bursting billow, spread, 
Where the vessel plunges, hurry past 

Like an angel of the dead. 


Thou art perch’d aloft on the beetling craz, 


And the waves are white below, 
And on, with a haste that cannot lag, 
They rush in an endless flow. 
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Ayain thou hast plumed thy wing for flight, 
To lands beyond the sea, 

And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 
Thou hurriest wild and free. 


Thou hurriest over the myriad waves, 
And thou leavest them all behind ; 

Thou sweepest that place of unknown graves, 
Fleet as the tempest wind. 

When the night-storm gathers dim and dark 
With a shrill and boding scream, 

Thou rushest by the foundering bark 
Quick as a passing dream. 


Lord of the boundless realm of air, 
In thy imperial name, 

The hearts of the bold and arden: dare 
The dangerous path of fame. 

Beneath the shade of thy golden wings 
The Roman legions bore, 

From the view of Egypt's cloudy springs 
Their pride, to the polar shore. 
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For thee they fought, for thee they fell, 
And their oath was on thee laid; 

To thee the clarions raised their swell, 
And the dying warrior pray’d. 

Thou wert, through an age of death and fears, 
The image of pride and power, 

Till the gather’d rage of a thousand years 
Burst forth in one awful hour, 


And then a deluge of wrath it came, 
And the nations shook with dread ; 
And it swept the earth till its fields were flame, 
And piled with the mingled dead. 
Kings were roll’d in the wasteful flood, 
With the low and crouching slave, 
And together lay, in a shroud of blood, 
The coward and the brave. 


And where was then thy fearless flight ? 
‘« O’er the dark, mysterious sea, 

To the lands that caught the setting light, 
The cradle of Liberty. 
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There, on the silent and lonely shore, 
For ages I watch’d alone, 

And the world in its darkness, asked no more 
Where the glorious bird had flown. 


« But then came a bold and hardy few 
And they breasted the unknown wave ; 
I caught afar the wandering crew, 
And I knew they were high and brave. 
I wheel’d around the welcome bark 
As it sought the desolate shore, 
And up to heaven, like a joyous lark 
My quivering pinions bore. 


«*« And now that bold and hardy few 
Are a nation wide and strong ; 

And danger and doubt I have led them through, 
And they worship me in song ; 

And over their bright and glancing arms, 
On field, on lake. and sea, 

With an eye that fires, and a spell that charms, 
I guide them to victory.” 


PAPA 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Deatu or Tuomas CAMPBELL THE Port.—A late 
arrival brings intelligence of the death of Thomas 
Campbell, a poet known and loved wherever the 
English language is spoken. He died at Boulogne 
on Saturday, fifteenth of June, at the age of sixty-five 
years. We find the following interesting sketch of 
his life and literary labors in the London Illustrated 
News : 

‘«« Scotland gave birth to Thomas Campbell. He 
was born at Glasgow in 1777, where he was sent 
early to school, under Mr. David Alison, who had a 
method of instruction in the classics purely his own. 
Campbell began to write verse in his boyhood, and 
some of his earliest attempts at poetry are yet extant 
among his friends in Scotland. When twelve years 
old he quitted school for the University of Glasgow, 
where, in Greek, he was the foremost student of his 
age, and made poetical paraphrases of the most 
celebrated Greek poets: subsequently he became the 
pupil of the celebrated Dr. Miller, who was then 
delivering philosophical lectures in Glasgow. 

Campbell quitted Glasgow to remove into Argyle- 
shire, where he accepted a situation in a family of 
note. It was in Argyleshire, among the romantic 
mountains of the north, that his poetical spirit in- 
creased, and the charms of verse took entire posses- 
sion of his mind; and there he wandered alone’ by 
the torrent, or on the rugged height, reciting the strains 
of other poets aloud, or silently composing his own; 
and several of his pieces, which he has rejected in 
his collected works, were long handed about in 
manuscript in Scotland. 

From Argyleshire, Campbell removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he became intimate with the late Dugald 
Steward, and almost every other leading professor 
of the University. At the age of twenty-one, he 
produced his celebrated «¢ Pleasures of Hope,” which, 


for twenty years, produced the publishers between 
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£200 and £300 per annum, although the poet re- 
ceived at first but £10 for the copyright. 

Within three years from this time, Campbell 
quitted his native country for the Continent; and 
while residing at Hamburgh he composed « The Exile 
of Erin” from the impression made upon his mind by 
the condition of some Irish Exiles in the neighborhood 
of the above city. The poem was set to an old Irish 
air of the most touching pathos, and will perish only 
with the language. 

Campbell travelled over a great part of Germany 
and Prussia, visiting the universities, and storing his 
mind with German literature. From the walls of a 
convent he commanded a view of part of the field of 
Hohenlinden during that sanguinary contest, and pro- 
ceeded afterwards in the track of Moreau’s army 
over the scene of combat—which impressive sight 
produced the celebrated ode, «« The Battle of Hohen- 
linden,” which is as original as it is spirited, and 
stands by itself in British literature. In Germany, 
too, Campbell made the friendship of the two 
Schlegels, and the venerable Klopstock. Tis travels 
in Germany occupied him thirteen months, when he 
returned to England, and, for the first time, visited 
London. He soon afterwards composed those two 
marine odes, ‘* The Battle of the Baltic,” and « Ye 
Mariners of England ;” and though, as Byron lamen- 
ted Campbell wrote so little, these odes are enough 
to place him unforgotten in the Shrine of the Muses. 

In 1803, the poet married Miss Sinclair, a lady of 
Scottish descent, but of whom he was deprived by 
death in 1828. He resided at Sydenham until 1821, 
when literary pursuits demanded his removal to the 
metropolis. It was at Sydenham, in a house nearly 
facing the reservoir, that the poet produced his greatest 
work, « Gertrude of Wyoming.” About the same 
time, Campbell was appointed Professor of Poetry in 
the Royal Institution, where he delivered lectures, 
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which have since been published. He also under- 
took the editorship of «Selections from the British 
Poets,” which have lately been reprinted. 


Soon after this, Campbell re-visited Germany, and | 
returned to England in 1820, to undertake the editor- | 


ship of the New Monthly Magazine, it is said at a 
salary of £1000 per annumn. In 1824, he published 
‘* Theodoric, a Domestic Tale,” perhaps the least 
popular of all his poetical works. 


By his marriage, Campbell had two sons; one of | 


them died before attaining his twentieth year; the 
other, while in the University of Bonn, where he ex- 
hibited symptoms of an erring mind, which afterwards 
ripened into mental derangement of the milder 
species. 

The next event in Campbell’s life will embalm 
his memory for ages to come: we mean, as the 
originator of the London University, now University 
College. He was likewise instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Western Literary Institution, in 
Leicester square. 

Campbell, as has been already stated, was educated 
at Glasgow, and received the honor of election as 


Lord Rector three successive years, notwithstanding } 


some powerful opponents, among whom were the 
late Mr. Canning and Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Campbell’s literary labors are too well known 
and estimated to require from us any thing more than 
a rapid enumeration of his most popular works. In 
his studies he exhibited great fondness for recondite 
subjects; but his ever-delightful theme was Greece, 
her arts, and literature. His lectures on Greek poetry 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine. He also 
published «« Annals of Great Britain, from the acces- 
sion of George III. to the Peace of Amiens,”’ and was 
the Author of several articles on poetry and the belles 
lettres in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Among his 
poetical pieces, the minor ones display considerably 
more energy than those of greater length. <‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope” is entitled to rank as a British 
classic ; and his ‘‘ Gertrude” is perhaps one of the 
most chaste and delicate poems in the language. His 
fugitive pieces are also extensively known—as his 
«¢ Hohenlinden,” the beautiful «* Valedictory Stanzas to 
John Kemble,” and the « Last Man”—the latter 
worthy of Byron. 

Several years since Mr. Campbell relinquished 
the editorship of the Wew Monthly Magazine ; but 
a few years since he contributed to its pages a series 
of «« Letters from the South,” the result of a short 
residence in Algiers. 

Of late Mr. Campbell wrote but - little, and that 
chiefly prose. Of these works, his « Life of Mrs. 
Siddons” is, perhaps, the least successful. Nor has 
his edition of Shakspeare, prefaced by a life of the 
great bard, taken higher stand. He was in the 
receipt of a pension of £184 per annum from royal 
bounty. 

In person Mr. Campbell was below the -middle 
stature, well made, but slender. His features in- 
dicated great sensibility ; his eyes were particularly 
striking, and of a deep blue color; his nose acquline ; 
his expression generally saturnine. His time for 
study was mostly during the stillness of night; he 
was remarkable for absence of mind; was charitable 
and kind in his disposition, but of quick temper; his 
amusements were few; but, in the flow of soul, there 


‘ are few men possessing more companionable quali” 
} ties. His heart was, perhaps, one of the best that 
; ever beat in human bosom; it was that which should 


have belonged to the poet of Gertrude, his favorite 
personification. Nor must his enthusiasm for the 


} succor of the Polish refugees be forgotten in our 
} enumeration of his kindly excellence. 


A contemporary, in estimating Mr. Campbell’s 


genius, says:—‘In common with every lover of 


poetry, we regret that his works are so few, though 
when a man has written enough to achieve immor- 
tality, he cannot be said to have trifled away his life. 
Mr. Campbell’s poetry will find its way wherever 
the English language shall be spoken, and will be 
admired wherever it is known.’ The memory of 
such a man should be enshrined in a national rest- 
ing-place ; and it is gratifying to learn that such a 
tribute is already contemplated. Mr. Moxon, of the 
Chancery Bar, one of the executors of the deceased 
poet (in the absence of Dr. W. Beattie, the other execu- 
tor), has applied to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minister Abbey, to ascertain whether, in the event of 
the friends of Mr. Campbell being desirous that his 
remains should be interred in the Poets’-Corner, in 
the Abby, the necessary permission would be granted 
for that purpose; and the Dean and Chapter have 
been pleased to signify to Mr. Moxon that such per- 
mission would be given.” 

«“ Matprook nas GONE TO THE War.”—A 
French publisher is getting up an elegant illustrated 
edition of popular songs, in numbers, each song pre- 
ceded by an interesting essay on its origin, and ac- 
companied by music arranged for the piano-forte. The 
first song presented is the celebrated ditty of Mal- 
brough, corrupted by the English into Malbrook. The 
song was composed anterior to the death of the Duke 
of Marlborough, probably by some one of the French 
soldiers, who could ridicule, if they could not conquer 
a general who, for thirty years remained the bane of 
Louis XIV. pursuing, attacking, and crippling him on 
every field of battle, andyin every European cabinet. 
“ Not being able to conquer, the enemy lampooned 
him, and each of his victories was followed by a new 
satirical song; such verses being in France, then, 
the peoples’ most ordinary means of taking revenge.” 

The song was little if at all known beyond some 
of the provinces where it had been left by the light- 
hearted soldiery, until 1781, when it suddenly re- 
sounded from one end of France to the other. The 
cause of this popularity is a little curious. When 
Marie Antoinette gave to the throne of France an 
heir he was nursed by a peasant named Madame 
Poitrine. This nurse, while rocking the cradle, sung 
the ditty of Malbrough, which she had probably learn- 
ed in a distant province. ‘The name, the simpli- 
city of the words, the singularity of the burden, and 
the touching melodiousness of the air, interested the 


} queen, and she frequently sang it. Every body re- 


peated it after her, and even the king condescended to 
quaver out the words, Malbrough, s’en va-t-en guer- 
re. Malbrough Was sung in the state apartments of 
Versailles ; in the kitchens, in the stables—it became 
quite the rage; from the court it was adopted by the 


’ trades-people of Paris, and passed thence from town 


to town, and country to country. It was wafted 
across the sea to England, where it soon became as 
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popular as in France.” «< The warlike 
and melancholy air of the song,”’ adds the French es- 
sayist, ‘did not, any more than its hero, originate in 
France, and we have sought in vain to trace its his- 
tory back from the time Napoleon—in spite of his 
great antipathy to music—roared it out whenever he 
got into his saddle to start ona fresh campaign. We 
are not unwilling to believe with M. de Chateaubri- 
and, that it was the same air which the crusaders of 
Godefroid de Bouillon sung under the walls of Jeru- 
salem. The Arabs still sing it, and pretend that 
their ancestors learned it at the battle of Massoura, 
or else from the brothers-in-arms of De Joinville, who 
repeated it to the clashing of bucklers while pressing 
forward to the cry of Mountjoy Saint-Dennis.” 
While nearly all ofour readers are familiar with the 
air, and perhaps a number of the couplets of Mal- 
brough, few, we presume, have ever heard or seen 
the whole of the quaint, absurd ditty to which it is 
sung. As a curiosity we transfer it to our pages. 
‘«« Mironton,' Mirontaine” is an old refrain, or burden. 


The last line is sung three times, and the whole stan- ‘ 


za repeated straight through. 


‘“ THe DeatnH anp Buriat or Maproveu. 


Malbrough is gone to the wars, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Malbrough has gone to the wars, 
None know when he’!] return— 


A Easter perhaps ’twill be, 
Or else at Trinity. 


But Trinity has passed 
And yet he comes not back. 


His dame ascends her tower 
So high she can go no higher. 


Her page she sees approach, 
In vestments all of black. 


‘ O sweet and comely page, 
What is the news you bring ?’ 


‘ The tidings I shall tell 
Will cause your eyes to weep— 


Your pink attire to doff, 
Likewise your silk and gold. 


Monsieur de Malbrough’s dead— 
What’s more—he’s buri-ed. 


I saw him laid in the earth 
By four brave officers. 


One carried his cuirass, 
A second his buckler stout. 


A third his terrible sword, 
A fourth carried nothing at all. 


At the entrance of his tomb 
They planted rosemary. 


On the highest branch of the tree, 
A nightingale was perched. 
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» given in Mr. Dempster’s happiest style. 
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They saw it steal his soul 
With laurel it to crown. 


Each man fell on his face— 
And then got up again, 


To sing the victories 


That Malbrough had achieved. 


The ceremony over 
They all went ome to bed, 


Some with their good wives, 
And others by themselves. 


No single mortal failed 
In this I’m pretty sure ; 


Let them be dark or fair, 
Or of the chestnut hue. 


I’ve nothing else to say, 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 

I’ve nothing else to say, 

And I’m sure I’ve said enough.’ ” (thrvce.) 


Mr. Dempster.—We were favored during the 
past month with a concert by this delightful ballad 
singer. But, unfortunately, the night selected for his 
musical performance happened to come at a time 
when the whole city was agitated and alarmed by 
the startling and melancholy scenes that transpired in 
Southwark in consequence of the discovery that arms 
and amunition had been placed in the church of 8t. 
Philip De Neri. From this cause a few only attend- 
A number of new ballads, the 
music composed by himself, were sung with pleasing 
effect. «The Lament of the Irish Emigrant” was 
This song 


‘ we can never hear too often. It stirs a chord in our 
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bosom that no other song awakens. We almost 
hold our breath at some portions as sung by him. At 
this, for instance.— 


‘«¢ But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath, warm on my cheek, 

And [ still keep listening for the words, 
You never more may speak.” 


And this— 


‘s For, I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep ; 
With your baby on your breast.”’ 


And this— 


«¢ And often, in those green old woods 
I'll sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart shall travel back again, 
To the place where Mary lies : 
And I'll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springing corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first ye were my bride.” 


We hope the want of success attendant upon his 
concert, from the cause just stated, will not preveut 
Mr. Dempster from giving another, in fact, a series 
of concerts. He has a large number of admirers in 
this city, and indeed in all the principal cities of the 


> union. He is an old favorite, and wears well. 
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Tue Present Numper.—We can refer our read- } progress, every one of which will be acknowledged as 


ers with confidence to the literary contents of this } 
; Among these are several exquisite landscapes, and 


» some female figures of superb finish. In our picto- 


number. We think there is hardly a second rate ar- 
ticle from the beginning of it to the end. Most of 
them we can pronounce first rate. Another of those 


thought, and ‘deep, pure feeling. It will be seen, 3 
that care has been taken to introduce a few articles, ; 
in accordance with our design, of a graver character { 


than mere fictitious history. In doing so, we 
shall always avoid, as far as possible, any thing 
merely didactic. An exception to this is the short ar- 
ticle from Abercrombie on Mental Culture and Dis- 
cipline. But this, besides being very brief, is so full 
of sound thought with a living soul in it, that its ad- 
mirable precepts sink into the mind almost as readily 
as rain into the dry ground. We might specify many 
other articles in the number, but it is needless. All 
are calculated to raise the thoughts above mere sen- 
sual objects, and to purify the affections from the dross 
of self-love. The sterling character that we are aim- 
ing to give our magazine, will become more and 
more apparent as we progress. ‘ Rome was not 
built in a day.” Perfection is not the work of a 
week or a month; but time, with constant applica- 
tion, the offspring of good intentions, will develope 
strength, beauty and use in any pursuit, 
EMBELLISHMENTS IN THIS NuMBER.—Our embel- 
lishments for this number present a pleasing contrast. 
The fine picture of «« Jaques and the Wounded Stag,” 
was suggested by the following passage from Shakes- 


peare’s play of «« As you Like It.” 


«¢ Under an oak, whose antique roots peep out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood . 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim, had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to lanquish; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed each other down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 


Augmenting it with tears.” 


The « Hindoo Girl” from a group of statuary by 
Westmacott, isa sweet plate. Have we a single lady 
reader, who would prefer one of those wretched libels 
on art, taste and beauty, called fashion plates, to a 
gem like this? We are sure we have not one. 
Besides these fine engravings we give two woodcut 
illustrations 

Future EMBELLISHMENTS.—Since the day we 
issued the first number of our work, we have been 
making arrangements for the certain procurement of 
steel engravings of a high order of merit. We 
found more difficulty in this than we at first appre- 
hended. Still, with all these difficulties, our sub- 
scribers must give us the credit of having presented 
them already with many really beautiful specimens of 
art. For future niambers, we have now a large sup- 
ply of highly finished engravings on hand, and in 
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worthy the noble art by which it was produced. 


rial, as well as in our literary department, our aim is 


fine old German tales is given, so full of elevated { perfection. ‘To this we are content to advance step 


by step, surely but certainly. 

Tae Living Acr.—E. Littell & Co. Boston.— 
This weekly reprint of the best articles in English 
periodical literature, is the cheapest publication of the 
kind now issued. The selections for it are made 
with discrimination, judgment, and taste. Its charac- 
ter is similar to that of the Museum of Foreign 
Literature, as conducted by Mr. Littell, in its palmiest 
days. We know of no work more really worthy of 
public support. 

Heaven anp Hetu.—T. H. Carter & Co. of Bos- 
ton have commenced the publication of Swedenborg’s 
Heaven and Hell, in numbers at 124 cents each. 
The first number has been received in this city by 
the different periodical agents. 


For Arthur’s Magazine. 
FLOWER LESSONS. 


Flowers have sweet lessons 

In their bright hues ; 
Breathing in fragrance, 

And sparkling in dews : 
Who cannot read aright, 
Letters so full of light ? 
Painted in hues so bright, 

On the white air: 
Angels might bend to read, 
What mortals little heed. 
Yet doth our weakness need, 
Teachers so fair, 


Hear what the perfumed voice 
Speaks in the glen; 
Far from the care-shadow’d 
Dwellings of men ; 
‘«‘ Do not thy youth forget,” 
Whispers the violet, 
While its young leaves are wet, 
As with a tear. 
When life hath deepest pain, 
«¢ When selfish passions reign, 
Call back thy youth again, 
Keep childhood near.” 


See thou the lily’s crest 
Tow’ring on high, 
Pointing in purity, 
Up to the sky ; 
Far from the dusky earth, 
Where first it had its birth, 
Rising in conscious worth, 
Doth it aspire ; 
Sweet words it saith to thee, 
«¢ Earth shall not fetter me, 
Chains are not for the free, 
Higher! still higher !” 
H. M. 
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